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Next Month 


s “Finding Meanings, Seek- 
ing Values” in today’s 
world is the theme for the 
November issue. One of the 
unique features of this issue 
is to be a cooperatively 
written manuscript contain- 
ing suggestions for adapt- 
ing the elementary school 
curriculum to meet present 
needs and “at the same time 
have the subject matter of 
the curriculum serve as a 
morale-building influence 
on the student body.” The 
authors are students who 
participated in the major 
course in é: tary educa- 
tion at New York Univer- 
sity under the direction of 
Alice Keliher, this past 
summer. 


“What We Must Teach,” 
Elmer Davis’ address before 
the National Institute on 
Education and the War; 
Edward Liss’ manuscript, 
“Wherein Lies Security,” 
and Agnes Snyder's article 
on “Keeping Faith With 
Democracy” complete the 
series on the theme for this 
issue. 


Nadine Wessels’ manu- 
script, “Victory Begins in 
First Grade,” contains sug- 
gestions that have implica- 
tions for children’s partici- 
pation in the war effort, for 
community — cooperation, 
and for maintaining morale. 


EXTRA COPIES— Orders 
for reprints from this issue 
must be received by the 
Law Reporter Printing 
Company, Washington, 
D. C., by the tenth of the 
month of issue. 
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There is a destiny that —_ us brothers, 
None goes his way 
All that we send into the ae of others 
Comes back into our own. 
—Edwin Markham 
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What Does Jé Mean to Be 
Socially Aware? 


HERE IS A THIN, PIPING WISDOM which holds that if each person 

minded his own business, did his job well, saved his pennies thriftily, 

pursued his own interest under the laws of his country, the world 
would be a better place to live in. Perhaps. Perhaps it would be a little 
better. But it could hardly be very much better because the argument is 
founded on a false philosophy and a false psychology—granted, of course, 
the desirability of patient effort and the folly of extravagance. The under- 
lying principle—the false principle—is that each man can realize himself 
through his own efforts alone, that self-realization is primarily an indi- 
vidual achievement, and only secondarily a social process. 


Emphasis should be placed in exactly the opposite direction. The truth 
is that man is weak and pitiable unless he receives strength from his fel- 
lowman. Even this is only part of the truth. The really great truth is that 
men and women become strong by giving their strength to others. Who 
gives most gets most. The psychologists are telling us that we shall be 
without fear or dread when air-raids come if we can find a job to do: a 
task that softens the blow dealt to our neighbors by explosion and fire. 
A great teacher is one who has learned to lose himself in the lives of his 
charges. Albert Thomas, the eminent Frenchman who consecrated his 
life to international peace, was warned by his friends that he was being 
robbed of his health and his days by devotion to duty. His reply is now 
carved on his monument: “My life cannot be taken from me, for I give 
it freely.” Great men live eternally because they live for their fellows. 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters; for thou shalt find it after many days.” 


E ARE NOW PREPARED TO ANSWER the question at the top of 
WY is: page, What does it mean to be socially aware? To be socially 

aware means to know in every fibre of our being and in every 
particle of our bodies; to understand in its many ramifications and myriad 
applications, in the family, in the classroom, in social and economic ques- 
tions, in international affairs—it means to know and to understand the 
profound psychological principle that men and women have importance 
only as members of a group, that they can realize themselves only by 
giving themselves freely and generously to their group. By losing our- 
selves, we find ourselves; by loving others we win their love; by living 
for others—and dying if need be—we achieve immortality—By John S. 
Gambs, Associate Professor of Social Welfare, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. 
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War Message to Children 


UR COUNTRY IS AT WAR. From the Philippines to Iceland your 
brothers, uncles, and friends in our armed forces are on the alert 
to guard all that we hold dear. You school students, two and a quarter 
million of you, are close to our hearts. For you America gives battle. 
Our President has told us that the war may be long. Each of you and 
each of your 82,000 teachers have a job to do. In this message I am going 
to try to tell you what that job is. 


First, be sure that you know what we are fighting for. We are fighting so that you 
may grow up and live in a land as free as that in which you were born. We are fight- 
ing so that you may go on having free schools. We are fighting so that your teachers 
may continue teaching you the truth. We are fighting so that each of you may 
choose the life work he or she likes. We are fighting so that the good things of this 
country may be yours and your children’s. We are fighting so that you and your 
children and your grandchildren may worship God as you wish. 

Second, love your country more than ever before. Study your nation’s past. Study 
the world as it is today. Perhaps you are in the first grade of school. Perhaps you are 
a senior, soon to graduate. No matter—you are not too young and you are not too 
old to learn about America’s place in the world of today and to learn from the lessons 
of America’s yesterdays. 

Third, it is your job to keep calm. There will be much talk about the war. You 
will hear it and of course you will talk of the war yourselves. But you should not get 
upset. You can not do your part for our country if you kecome excited. You should 
also try to help other people to keep calm. One of my sons has just returned from 
England where he went with some other members of our national congress. He tells 
me that the school boys and the school girls of England are not nervous. They have 
stayed calm. I have told him that our boys and girls also will be calm. 

Fourth, part of your job is to help with war work. Save your money. Buy defense 
stamps. Buy bonds with the stamps. Help with the Junior Red Cross. Try to keep 
well. Learn about first aid. Learn to save paper and pencils and books. Learn to do 
without things so that the work of our men will go to help our army and navy and 
our friends in other countries. Remember that we are fighting to be free, not just 
for today and tomorrow but for many, many years to come. 

Fifth, do today’s work well. Your work in school is to study and to learn. You 
must learn from books but you must also learn to work and to play with other 
pupils and with your teachers. Some day peace will come. When it comes, you will 
be stronger if you have done today’s job well. Thus, you will be more useful to our 
country. So stay in school. Come every day. Make every minute count. Our 
country helps our schools to live. Our schools help our country to live. Our schools 
are one of our lines of defense. You two and a quarter million are all soldiers in 
that line of defense. 


F WE ALL WORK TOGETHER—and we wi//—the day will come when 
J our beloved country, under God, shall have “a new birth of free- 

dom.”—By Ernest C. Cole, former Commissioner of Education, State 
of New York. 
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By KURT LEWIN 


Iu Child and Adult 


: Mr. Lewin, professor of child psychology, 
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State University of lowa, describes the first 
evidences of social sensitivity in young chil- 
dren and points out the changes in quality 
and kind of social sensitivity which take 
place as the individual matures. He con- 
cludes the article with a description of 
changing social sensitivity in adults. 





The Psychological Meaning of 
Interference at Different Age Levels 


A SIX-MONTHS-OLD BABY reaches for 
the scissors. The mother quickly snatches 
them away. As a result the baby feels 
frustrated and may get angry. If the 
same thing happens to a child two or 
three years of age, he will feel not only 


frustrated for not reaching the desired goal | 


but he will also be keenly aware that it 
was his mother who interfered with his 
desire. The child at this age senses the dif- 
ference between such social barriers and 
impersonal obstacles. Experiments have 
shown that sensitivity to the social aspects 
of such situations increases with age. 

By the time the child is of school age, 
the adult’s interference may still have 
another aspect. The mother has perhaps 
stopped his action by saying, ‘““The scissors 
belong to your brother,” thus reminding 
him to respect certain rules which one 
“ought” to follow. At this stage of devel- 
opment the child understands that pro- 
hibitions exist which are not merely based 
on the will of one person, but are “general” 
social rules which everyone ought to fol- 
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low. What the adult calls social rules, 
ideology, culture has become a psycho- 
logical reality in the life-space of the 
child; a reality which did not exist in the 
life-space of. the baby. 

Freud has called this development the 
emergence of the “super ego.” The author- 
ity of the parent who has restricted the 
child’s desire in countless cases during the 
first years and has made him do many 
times things he did not want to do be- 
comes impersonalized: it is now conceived 
as an objective “right” or “wrong.” At the 
same time, the authority of the parent is 
being “internalized” and js experienced as 
one’s own conscience, the super ego. 

Doubtless, this theory of the emergence 
of cultural values within the individual is 
an oversimplification. Experimental child 
psychology will have to conduct many 
studies before an adequate understanding 
of the rich and varied developmental 
processes will be reached. Only recently 
have methods been evolved to study the 
development of ideals within the indi- 
vidual, although the understanding of this 
development is of fundamental importance 
for the solution of many problems. It is as 
essential for the well-being of the indi- 
vidual as it is, for instance, for any serious 
political planning for the post-war world. 


One aspect of the individual's ideology 
is the degree to which he is sensitive to 
the needs and the situation of the other 
person. The development of the ability of 
the child to perceive the other person’s 
desires and the development of his readi- 
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ness to take into account the other person’s 
situation are not a single-track process 
but a sequence which includes many steps 
on many different levels. 


Social Sensitivity ina ' 


Pre-ideological Period 

Two children about eighteen months 
old are sitting on the sand at the beach 
yelling for a banana. When one finally 
gets the banana, he feeds the open 
mouth of the other child before eating 
the fruit himself. A girl of three is busily 
erecting a structure with blocks. Her 
brother, one and one-half years old, too 
young to build with blocks, spontaneously 
brings the blocks from all parts of the 
room and hands them to his sister. The 
motives for such “altruistic” and “helpful” 
behavior can be many. Only a careful 
analysis of the special case and sufficient 
familiarity with the child can reveal the 
meaning of the particular action. 


Some actions have the effect of helping 
a second person but actually are done 
merely because the individual feels him- 
self drawn into the pattern of the ongoing 
process. The little brother might have 
become fascinated by the block-building 
activity of the other child and now finds 
himself participating. Such a “being drawn 
into the situation” is a very fundamental 
and primitive process. It frequently over- 
whelms even the adult and makes him 
“help” a child in a situation where it 
would be better pedagogy to let the child 
find his own way. 

Such action should not be classified 
psychologically as an altruistic act and 
frequently not even as a social act. For the 
individual might be interested in the 
particular activity as such with little regard 
for its social aspect. However, such type 
of involvement is one important element 
in and a starting point for social acts 
because being drawn into an activity goes 
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frequently together with being drawn into 
a group. The child who brings the build. 
ing blocks to the older sister participates 
in the erection of the building but a 7 
joins in the activity of his sister. Partici 

pating or not participating in activities of | 
others is one of the outstanding criteria 
for and results of “belonging” or “not 
belonging” to a certain group. Belonging’ 
to a particular group defines one’s social 
position and determines one’s social status 
for adult and child alike. No wonder,’ 
therefore, that the forces toward or away 
from belonging to a certain group are 
among the most general and most powerful | 
forces which dominate the intimate friend- | 
ship of a married couple as well as a 
children’s gang. 

The psychological forces toward belong- 
ing can be observed in very early stages 
of development. Being able to participate” 
in the activity of the older sister makes 
the little fellow feel proud. This is a clear 
symptom that something not too different 
from “social status” may exist even in! 
the world of this young child. 

Does such behavior of the eighteen- 
months-old child presuppose social sensi- 
tivity? Yes and no. Yes, if we mean to 
say that such behavior presupposes some 
kind of social perception. Social sensitiv- 
ity in the sense of awareness of social facts 
is an outstanding characteristic of the very 
young child. Even the three-months-old 
child reacts in a differential manner to 
friendliness and unfriendliness. It might 
well be that a peak of such sensitivity lies 
around the age of three or four years 
when many children are remarkably sensi- 
tive to even slight changes of the social” 
atmosphere in the home or the mood of 
the mother. Not seldom a child at that 
age seems to be able better than the adult” 
to look through a social surface right to 
the core of a social relationship. 7 

On the other hand, the sensitivity t0 
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social atmospheres and the feeling of be- 
longing or not belonging to a certain 
group do not necessarily include the per- 
ception of the goals or needs of the other 
person. The child’s security is highly de- 
pendent on the love of the mother and 
on the interest of his other friends. 
These friends give stability to the 
social ground on which he stands. They 
are his most important tools for action. 
No wonder that any change of this 
social ground is keenly felt by the 
young child. However, such sensitivity 
does not necessarily imply that he per- 
ceives and considers the other person’s 
needs in the way which is characteristic 
of an act of generosity or fairness. 


Social Sensitivity and Ideology 


Recently, a number of experiments on 
the development of generosity in children 
between five and eleven years of age have 
been conducted.""? The children were to 
divide toys between themselves and a sec- 
ond child (who was not present). This 
other child in some experiments was char- 
acterized merely as “another child.” In 
some experiments the other child was his 
best friend. 

Any study of ideology has to face a 
peculiar difficulty. If one asks a person: 
“What is the right thing to do?”, he 
might adhere to some official principles 
which have very little to do with his 
actual behavior. On the other hand, if one 
observes the individual’s action, one will 
find that the same action frequently springs 
from very different systems of values. 
The investigation of Dr. B. Wright used 
a method which combines observations of 
action with an interview technique. 

She found that the five-year-old children 
act egoistically. In a choice between a 





a ‘Altruism in Children and the Perceived Conduct 

of Others.” By Beatrice Wright. Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 1942, 37:218-233. 

* Fairness and Generosity: an Experiment in the 
Development of Ideology Beatrice hae Ph.D. 
dissertation, State University. of Iowa, 1942 
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good and a not-so-nice toy, the child in- 
variably gave the bad one to the other 
child and kept the good one for himself. 
The eight-year-old children showed much 
generosity. In fact, they were more gener- 
ous than the eleven-year-old children and 
definitely more so than adults. This gener- 
osity of the eight-year-old was apparent 
not only when the other child was his best 
friend but even more so when the other 
child was an unspecified strange child. 

The degree to which the ideal of gener- 
osity is predominant in the mind of the 
eight-year-old is well revealed in his re- 
action to a story in which a child has to 
divide four “nice” toys and four “not-so- 
nice” toys between himself and a second 
child. Seventy-five per cent of the eight- 
year-old children judged that the child 
should give all four good toys away. 
Thirty per cent of these children stuck to 
this rule of all-out generosity even if the 
other child was supposed to be a rich child 
with plenty of toys and the child who had 
to make the choice was described as poor. 

One will have to recognize that the ideal 
of generosity is not slowly increasing in 
childhood but that it has a peak around 
the age of eight years. One will wonder 
why this is so. The reaction to the story 
showed only forty-four per cent of the 
eleven-year-old children to express the 
ideal of generosity and only fourteen per 
cent of the adults. Does that mean that 
after a short period of idealism man slowly 
degenerates to an egoistic animal? 

The factors behind this development 
are not yet fully clear. The “don'ts” of 
the mother which have accompanied so 
many actions of the one-, two-, and three- 
year-old child have slowly established 
something like an “ought to,” Freud’s 
“super ego.” The main meaning which 
this “ought to”’—based on the many 
“don'ts” —has for the child might well be: 
“something opposite from what I should 
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like to do.” It is typical for the develop- 
ment of the child to distinguish black 
and white, angels and devils, before any 
finer differentiation emerges. This might 
be one of the reasons why the “opposite to 
egoism,” namely straight altruism, is the 
dominant content of the ideal of the 
eight-year-old. 

However, when the eleven-year-old 
on the average shows less generosity than 
the eight-year-old, he is actually not going 
back to a more selfish behavior. Instead, a 
different ideal becomes predominant, 
namely that of fairness. The most frequent 
decision of the eleven-year-old child con- 
cedes half of the nice toys to the other 
child and keeps half of them to himself. 
This is an interesting development which 
implies a new relation to the needs of 
others. Both, the ideals of generosity and 
of fairness, can be said to be an evaluation 
of the other person’s needs as compared 
with one’s own. Generosity means that 
the needs of the other person are weighted 
more heavily than one’s own needs. Fair- 
ness gives equal weight to both needs. 

In order to follow such moral prin- 
ciples, a child must be able to perceive 
the other person’s goals and needs. That 
is one of the reasons why a sufficient de- 
velopment of social perception is a pre- 
requisite: for the application of moral prin- 
ciples: and. why. one cannot speak of a 
generous two- or three-year-old child in 
the same sense as of a generous child of 
eight. The need of the other person must 
acquire a place in the system of one’s own 
needs. In the case of generosity, the needs 
which correspond to the other person’s 
goal even outweigh one’s own needs. 

One reason for the strange sequence of 
development which leads at first to gen- 
erosity has been mentioned above. How- 
ever, the development does not always 
go from egoism to generosity and from 
there to fairness. Wright’s study makes it 
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probable that the ideology of fairness 


might emerge directly without a previous — 


a 


stage of generosity. Obviously cultural 
factors of the country at large or of the 


specific family and social surroundings of ~ 
the child play a great role. The position 
of the child in the sequence of his siblings © 


also may be important. 


We have mentioned that the eight-year- © 


old child frequently wishes to have. the 


principle of generosity applied without | 


any regard to the individual circumstances — 


of the receiver or the donor, whether both — 


are rich or one is rich and the other poor. 
If the eight-year-old happens to be guided — 
by the ideal of fairness, he is likely to 
apply this principle in a similarly rigorous — 


manner. The eleven-year-old child is more — 


likely to take into account the individual 
circumstances of donor and recipient. He 
follows a principle of equity which would 
prescribe, for instance, that if the recipient 
had less than the donor, the share of the 
recipient should be increased. This devel- 
opment toward a thinking in terms of 
“equity’—to use Piaget’s terminology— 
can be equally observed in the children 
who are dominated by an ideology of gen- 
erosity or of fairness (at both age levels). 
This development indicates that the sensi- 
tivity of the child toward the needs of the 
other person has again increased. 

‘During the period between eight and 
eleven, a differentiation of still another 
aspect of the child’s ideology takes place. 
The child of eleven who follows the prin- 
ciple of fairness frequently differentiates 
between what he considers the best “prin- 
ciple for action” and a kind of “ideal 
ethic”: he might concede that the “nicest” 
thing to do would be to give all the good 
toys away, but he is clear that this would 
not be the best and most practical prin- 
ciple for action. The eight-year-old child, 


on the other hand, who follows the prin- — 


ciple of fairness feels that fairness is not 
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only the best principle for action but also 
the most idealistic. 

It would be interesting to follow the 
development of children growing up in 
the German culture which does not know 
the concept of fairness so basic for Anglo- 
Saxon culture. One might expect to find 
in the German culture a greater identity 
between the demands of the ideal ethic 
and the values which “should” dominate 
action, and at the same time a sharper 
split between these values and the course 
which the “realistic” individual sees him- 
self obliged to follow. Greater tension and 
stronger feelings of guilt should be the 
consequence. One might speculate to what 
degree the “sacred egoism” preached by 
Fascism and the supreme place which 
mere power occupies in the hierarchy of 
values in Naziism are but a rebellion 
against the greater feeling of sin inherent 
in such a culture. 


Change in Social Sensitivity in Adults 


The degree of social sensitivity which 
an adult shows and the kind of action 
which results is highly dependent on the 
development of the individual during 
childhood and on the culture in which he 
lives. This does not mean, however, that 
the social sensitivity of an adult cannot 
be changed to a marked degree. A good 
example of what might happen in a short 
time is the remarkable experiment on 
leadership training carried out by Alex 
Bavelas.* People around thirty-five years 
of age who had for years been rather poor 
recreational leaders were within three 
weeks transformed into high-grade leaders. 

One of the main vehicles of this change 
from autocratic leaders who felt very in- 
secure and looked to the children with a 
mixed feeling of fear, dependénce, and 
enmity, into enthusiastic, relaxed, and 





*“Morale and Training of Leadership.” By Alex 
Bavelas. Civilian Morale, 1941 Yearbook of the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. 
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democratic leaders was the sensitizing of 
these individuals to certain social relations 
and social possibilities. By observing other 
good and poor leaders in action, by ob- 
serving each other, and by observing films 
of themselves the trainees started to see 
social aspects both of the leaders’ behavior 
and of the children’s reactions toward 
which they had been blind before. This 
newly-acquired social sensitivity fre- 
quently gave a new and often very differ- 
ent meaning to the familiar settings and 
the reactions of the children. With their 
goals clarified, the leaders naturally 
started to behave radically different in the 
psychologically changed situations. 

The training of the leader diminished 
at the same time certain oversensitivities. 
Like all socially insecure persons, the me- 
diocre leader had been oversensitive to all 
actions of the children which might pos- 
sibly become a danger to his control of the 
group. It had partly been this oversensi- 
tivity which had elicited a strong auto- 
cratic reaction toward the slightest threat 
against his own authority. Social sensi- 
tivity and social understanding go hand- 
in-hand only to a certain degree. The over- 


‘sensitivity of the insecure person fre- 


quently prevents rather than facilitates a 
realistic understanding of the other person 
The sensitivity during training did not 
mean a blind heightening of the leaders’ 
sensitivity to those aspects of the social 
situation which they were anyhow accus- 
tomed to watch cagerly. It meant the open- 
ing of new social horizons, a senisitizing 
to social facts until then unseen. This new 
balanced social perception gave the trainee 
a more realistic picture of the social situa- 
tion, of the social possibilities, and the 
best path for social action. On this firmer 
social ground, he could feel more secure, 
more ready for action, and at the same 
time more relaxed and open-minded. 
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Mrs. Murphy, psychologist at Sarah Law- 
rence College, Bronxville, New York, re- 
ports evidences of sympathy which she and 
others have observed in young children. 
She implies in her conclusion that if we 
wish to develop “socially adaptable, under- 
standing, sympathetically insightful chbil- 
dren” we must see to it that the adults who 
guide them give the tenderness and sym- 
pathetic response necessary for the develop- 
ment of these characteristics. 


WHAT ANYONE—a doctor, teacher, 
bachelor, mother or ten-year-old brother— 
thinks small children are like depends 
upon a variety of conditions: the kinds of 
experience with young children this per- 
son has had, the situations in which he 
looks at a child, his prejudices, and the 
way he uses words to describe what he 
sees. 


I undertook to study sympathy in young 
children, partly stimulated by a delightful 
piece of research in Germany, Das Mitleid 
bei Kindern, published in 1909. But partly, 
also, I was stimulated by the prevailing 
attitude among certain educational groups 
in the early 30's that young children were 
very aggressive and that socialized traits 
like sympathy only appeared in older 
children as the result of the training of 
their elders. I find, as a matter of fact, that 
certain teachers and psychologists still con- 
tend that there is no such thing as sym- 
pathy in young children. 
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By LOIS BARCLAY MURPHY 


The Evidence for Sympathy 
| In Young C AW re 


Let us admit at the outset that instances 


of sympathetic behavior in an ordin 


nursery school group are much less fre- 
quent than aggressive behavior. Dr. A. T. 


Jersild and I were studying different 
aspects of behavior on the same group of 


children in 1933-34. Roughly, he found a 


fight or an instance of conflict every four 
minutes while sympathetic behavior oc 
curred only once an hour, roughly, in my 
records. So it is easy to see how it might 
be possible for some observers to overlook 
it entirely, or to feel that it was of no con- 
sequence in comparison with the predomi- 
nance of aggressive behavior at this age 
level. 

However, there are a number of inter- 
esting items to consider before we dispose 
of the matter so simply. Dr. Jersild and I 
were amused, perhaps amazed, to find 
that his “biggest fighter” was my “most 
sympathetic” child, according to the quan- 
titative scores for our records. Checking all 
the material I then found a correlation 
of .44 between aggressiveness and sym- 
pathy for the group as a whole. So it 
appeared that at this age aggressiveness 
and sympathetic behavior were not only 
not contradictory aspects of behavior but 


must have some underlying relationship. I 





called sympathy a tendency toward out 
goingness or responsiveness to other chil- 
dren, since positive correlations between | 
other aspects of social behavior (aggres 
siveness and cooperation) were also sub 
stantial. (This was in line with Berne’s 
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and Goodenough’s findings summarized in 
Experimental Social Psychology).' 

I then read other sources, checking 
back for related evidence and was at- 
tracted by a little boy named Dan in Susan 
Isaacs’ records of aggression. He seemed 
to be a youngster much like our “biggest 
aggressor and sympathizer.” In addition, 
the records were full enough to give a 
picture of a child of generally rich, color- 
ful, warm personality. I wrote to Dr. 
Isaacs to ask whether this conception of 
Dan was correct. She agreed enthusiastic- 
ally that he was a most warm, sympathetic 
youngster as well as being vigorous and 
aggressive. She sent a full dossier of rec- 
otds on Dan, saying that it was not pos- 
sible for her to publish them in England 
because of the necessity for respecting 
the confidence of his parents who might 
be recognized. These informal researches 
led to the tentative conclusion that the 
more spontaneous and rich the personality 
of the child, the more one might expect 
warm, sympathetic responses to appear 
among others. 

Five years of further observation have 
not contradicted this conclusion. “Alec” 
who appears in our recent Methods of 
Studying Personality in Young Children,’ 
and a forthcoming motion picture study of 
a child are instances to the point. 

“Tllustrations of Sympathetic Behavior,” 
Chapter III in Social Behuvior and Child 
Personality *® gives samples of records made 
on the major grouns observed for that 
study. In addition, there were many home 
records collected on individual children, 
for which there was no space in this book. 
The following instances are typical of the 
records of different children from under 
two to the age of six years. 





1By Gardner Murphy and Lois $350" Murphy. 
New 3 York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. $3 50 

? By E. Lerner and L*is B. Murphy, Editors. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Society for Research in Cnild Develop- 
ment, 1941. 

3 By Lois Barclay a New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. 
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Typical Instances of Sympathy 


A group of records kept by the mother 
of each of four two-year-old girls gives a 
typical picture of the beginnings of sym- 
pathetic response. 

Celia was the youngest of three children 
and was generally known to be a healthy, 
self-sufficient little red-head with unusual 
poise and independence for her age. The 
records began in the summer and were con- 
tinued until the following spring. 


22 months—Celia was suffering with mos- 
quito bites. She saw a long scratch on her 
mother’s arm and pointed to it with an anxious 
expression and said, “Th-th-th-hurts-hurts.” 

22 months—Eight days after this episode she 
noticed a small mole on her mother’s arm which 
she had never seen before. She looked at it anx- 
iously and said, “Bite, bite, oh dear.” Her 
mother commented, “The child has suffered a 
great deal from her own bites which she 
scratched, but this is the first time she had 
noticed bites on anyone else.” 


22 months—Celia was in a doctor's waiting 
room !|oking at a magazine. A strange boy 
who had been sitting in the room was called 
into the doctor's office first. He had an injured 
finger and had come to the doctor to have it 
dressed. The boy let out a dreadful cry, “a com- 
bination of fear and pain.” Celia stopped look- 
ing at the picture. She looked anxiously from 
me to the door and said, “Oh, boy, boy.” The 
crying continued intermittently for some time, 
but it ceased to trouble her and she went back 
to her pictures. 


A couple of similar incidents were re- 
corded on another child, Ann, on August 
21, 1933, when she was seventeen months 
old, and on November 20, 1933, when 
she was twenty months old. 

August 21, 1933 (6:55 P.M.)—Her mother 


was holding Ann and her father was playing 
the piano; Arthur was playing on the floor. 
Arthur and his father left. Ann seemed lonely, 
kept looking toward the kitchen. A.M. in the 
kitchen cried. Ann looked up saying, “Cry? 

Crying, crying,” then said this over and over 
again twelve or fourteen times. AM. stopped 
crying and came in. Ann laughed, reached out, 


and touched her joyfully. 
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November 20, 1933—Arthur was putting 
records on the Victrola. Ann played near the 
Victrola, banged the doors back and forth. The 
door caught Arthur's fingers. He cried. His 
mother rubbed his fingers. He stopped crying. 
Ann looked very anxious; her face puckered. 
She said, “Crying, crying.” She watched Arthur. 
She pointed to Arthur (although less than three 
feet away). She repeated, “Crying, crying.” 
Shortly afterward she looked at an etching of 
Joan cf Arc statue on the wall and commented, 
“Crying.” Then she looked at the Virgin of the 
Rocks and commented, “Crying.” Then at a 
Kleine reprint picture and commented, “Crying.” 


This type of response continued to be 
characteristic of Ann’s reactions to distress 
during the following three or four months. 


32 months—Patsy’s mother was reading the 
story of the little pig and came to the part 
where the little pig is running through the 
yard with his head stuck in a pitcher. Patsy said, 
“Help the little pig, Mommy, help him get it 
off.” The mother turned the page and showed 
Patsy the picture where the little pig does get 
it off. Patsy was satisfied. 

32 months—Patsy and her mother were look- 
ing at a tree in the front yard around which 
had been put tanglefoot to keep tent caterpillars 
down. Patsy pulled her mother’s hand to go 
walking and the mother said, “Just a minute, 
Patsy, I want to see if these caterpillars can 
get across this strip of tanglefoot.” Patsy 
squatted down and looked at a caterpillar trying 
to climb the tree and said, “What's the matter, 
little caterpillar, can’t you get up? Get up, 
get up!” 

A tendency to respond to distress situa- 
tions with specific suggestions to the dis- 
tressed person was shown by Amy who 
was observed during her thirty-second and 
thirty-third month. 

August 7, 1933 (6:15 P.M.)—Arthur and 
Amy were in the yard; Arthur's father and 
mother were present. Arthur fell down on the 
sidewalk, getting a big bump. He cried. Amy 
went over, put her arm around him saying, 
“Don’t cry, Arthur.” Arthur went on crying. 
Amy said, “Let's get the mercurochrome.” 

August 20, 1933 (3:30 P.M.)—Arthur woke 
up from his nap, irritable; (he had slept less 
than his usual two hours). His father and 
mother had been away on a hike for the first 
morning in a week. Arthur cried, “I want to 
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go to the shoe polish store.” Amy watchedll 
him (at first from the foot of the stairs Near | 
his mother's door). She came three feet into” 
the room where his mother was resting on the 
bed and said, “Arthur wants to go to get some 
shoe polish.” His mother said, “He can go after | 
he drinks some milk.” Amy went back 9 | 
Arthur, patted him saying, “After milk, after” 
milk, you can go.” Arthur cried more. Amysq 
mother and Arthur's father interrupt. ; 
August 29, 1933 (10:00 A.M.)—Amy, witha 
Arthur following about ten feet behind, stooped | 
over to blow a white feather about an inch wide 
and long. It blew to the end of the sidewalk © 
Amy said, “Go down, there!” She pushed the | 
feather under the plants. Amy said, “Where is | 
he? That feather wants to come out!” She 
whimpered a little. Perhaps she thought the | 
feather was a butterfly or other creature; but 
no similar episode was ever observed in the | 
case of an animal. 


The incidents which have just been te- | 
ported on two-year-olds are from records | 
on children who are above average in 
intelligence, and of varying temperaments. 
Amy was considered practical, rather un- 
emotional, and undemonstrative by those 
who observed her in the summer of 1933. 
Celia was considered by all of a number 
of observers to be unusually self-assured, 
competent, well adjusted, with all-round 
good physical and mental abilities. Patsy 
was a child who was timid with other 
children but in other ways was competent 
and well adjusted. 


It is interesting to compare their records 
with those made twenty years ago by the 
father of a little girl who was subsequently 
a subject in a psychological survey. Among 
the group of gifted children who furnished 
the material for Volume III of Genetic 
Studies of Genius* is one referred to as 
P.B., who as an adolescent in high school 
was reported to be an unusually sym- 
pathetic girl. She was described as more 
interested in schoolmates and teachers in 
the school than in any subject matter, 





*“The Promise of Youth.” By i. jt Terman and 
others. Stanford University Press, . $6.00. 
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except music, in spite of her high intelli- 
gence. She was very rhythmical, loved 
dancing, and helped rewrite and orchestrate 
the music for the high school orchestra. 


It happened that the father of the girl, 
who was a teacher and graduate student, 
had kept a careful diary record of the first 
twenty-five months of her life, and from 
this record was obtained some information 
about the earliest appearance of this be- 
havior. Her first social smile appeared at 
six weeks; she was very sensitive to tone, 
and in the beginning of her eleventh 
month cried when she heard a scale exer- 
cise with the tonic raised half a tone in 
each succeeding scale which gave it a sad 
effect. From the twelfth to the sixteenth 
month, it was recorded that she was fond 
of and affectionate with animals and 
babies and was extremely responsive to the 
laughter of other people. With the fol- 
lowing episodes we find behavior in the 
category of sympathy. 

20 months—From her bed on the sleeping 
porch, she heard a distant cow mooing in the 
loneliness of the night and said, “Poor, poor 
boo-ba (cow)”. The following night she heard 
a rooster crow and condoled, “Poor, poor chick.” 

22 months—Mama came very near falling 
over the doll bed. As she was balancing on 
one foot, Phyllis caught the expression on her 
face. She cried intensely because she thought 
of the near catastrophe and ran to her mother 
crying and sobbing, “Mama bum, Mama bum.” 
When she was put to bed she cried herself 
to sleep, all attempts to comfort her failing. 
The fear might have been aroused by the wor- 
tied expression on her mother’s face. 

She was looking at a picture in one of her 
books of a boy striking a lion. As she looked 
at the picture she said, “Be careful, boy.” 

25 months—Sunday evening, after dark, I 
carried her on my shoulder to church for the 
Opening song services. Stumbling on a stake 
that stuck over the path, I said, “Daddy struck 
a post.” Phyllis repeated it, adding, “Poor, poor 
Daddy.” 

The only series of home records on a 
child at the four-year level are those on 
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Stephen, an unusually competent and in- 
telligent child for his age. The jump from 
the level of sympathetic concern, inquiry, 
and occasional suggestion seen in the rec- 
ords of two-year-olds, to the complicated 
emotional and verbal patterns of this child 
whose records begin at three and one-half 
years is a broad one. 


43 months—At about the end of May 1933, 
Stephen's parents reported that he had -ecome 
concerned over hurts. After they read of horses 
jumping a fence and stumbling, Stephen would 
ask, “He didn’t fall, did he?” “He didn’t hurt 
himself, did he?” 

44 months—In June 1933, his friend, Leslie, 
was operated on for mastoid and was in the 
hospital. Stephen’s mother told him about it. 
His attitude at first was one of inquiry. “When 
is she going to get well and come to see me?” 
His mother explained that “they cut her neck,” 
and Stephen asked, “Did they cut her up in 
little pieces?” At the time he seemed impatient 
that she had to stay in the hospital and 
couldn't come to see him. A few days afterwards 
he was severely burned when he pulled over a 
pot of scalding coffee on his shoulder. He cried 
hard for about twenty minutes and then as it 
eased up said, “It feels better now. I hope Leslie 
feels better.” This was the first expression of 
any response to Leslie’s discomfort. Then he 
discussed what he should take to Leslie and 
suggested a carpenter's bench. 

44 months—About June 15, 1933, Stephen 
saw a bad sunburn on the shoulders of Margaret, 
the maid. He said, “Did you burn yourself? 
It isn’t as bad as a burn with water or coffee.” 
“Why don’t you use the black stuff that Dr. 
Phillips used on my shoulder?” He got the 
iodized dional and rubbed it on the burn. 

45 months—At about the same time that 
Stephen burned his shoulder, the elevator man 
in the apartment house burned his leg with 
boiling water. Stephen expressed great concern 
over this and still talked of it six weeks later. 

45 months—Stephen’s mother reports that he 
is anxious about any object, animate or inani- 
mate, where any possibility of pain was present. 
In particular stories which involve any possi- 
bility of pain such as when “the horse's ribs 
were hit the sparrow didn’t mind a bit,” “the 
dog fell down when he was running after his 
master” and “they cut the cheese to make tele- 
phone poles for houses,” his characteristic re- 
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Sponse is to minimize the incident. “It didn’t 
hurt the dog, did it?” “But it didn’t hurt him 
very badly, did it?” “It just hurt him a little.” 
“Does it hurt the trees when they're cut down?” 
“Does it hurt the flowers when they pick them?” 
His mother comments, “This’ type of response 
has seemed to be much more pronounced since 
his burn. It is aroused more by animals and 
birds than by children. For instance, he heard 
that his cousin had an abscess lanced and he 
showed little interest while if he had heard that 
a horse had had an abscess lanced he would 
express great concern.” 

45 months—Stephen is much distressed over 
the killing of animals for food. (I have found 
this frequently among children this age). 

45 months—(July 23, 1933)—Stephen and 
his cousins and one of the daughters of the 
maid, Margaret, were rough-housing in the 
kitchen and got on top of Betty, another of the 
daughters, all laughing and tumbling. There 
was no crying but much laughter and confused 
noise. Stephen pushes George who was on the 
bottom of the heap next to Betty and said, 
“Don’t. Get off. You'll hurt Betty.” 

49 months—(December 26, 1933)—Stephen’s 
mother had been reading to him the story of 
Bambi. Prince, the old stag, falls wounded in 
the shoulder and dies, shot by a hunter. Stephen 
asks, “Why did he die?” “Why did he shoot 
him?” “T'll go out and shoot that man.” “I must 
be sure to tell Dad about that when he gets 
home.” “No, I will tell him he wasn't really 
hurt.” “The doctor came and bound up his 
shoulder.” “There were two Princes, one was 
dead and the other wasn’t.” When his father 
came home he said, “Dad, I have a joke to teil 
you. They shot Prince and thought he was dead, 
but he really wasn’t dead. He got right up.” 

49 months—Stephen'’s mother reports that 
when she suggested fixing packages for children 
who had no toys Stephen was, at first, indifferent, 
then he seemed to get into momentum and 
gave away a great many precious and new toys 
that he cared about a great deal. 

49 months—Stephen was read a story of some 
sheep and a shepherd. The sheep dog was lying 
awake at night. Stephen asked why. The answer 
was, “There was a wolf over the edge of the 
hill.” Stephen asked, “But the wolf didn’t come, 
did he?” “Yes.” Stephen was excited and asked, 
“But he didn’t hurt the sheep, did he?” 

Jauuary 27, 1934—The mother of two small 
friends of Stephen’s, ages three and one, had 
died about two weeks before. At supper on this 
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occasion, without any previous talk of the situa. 
tion, Stephen laid down his fork and said with — 
a solemn expression, “You know, when Reland — 


grows up people will ask her what was her #- 


mother like and she will have to say, ‘I don't” 
know.’ You know, it makes tears come into 
my eyes. 

The variety of behaviors which have | 
appeared so far in the records of two.” 
and four-year-old children responding to 
distress situations was further extended in 
the records of the responses of twin six. 
year-old boys. Commenting upon the dis- 
tress, warning another person of danger, 
suggesting relief, stopping to help, show. © 
ing anxiety or dismay, comforting the dis- 
tressed person—all of these responses are 
found in the records of the older boys, 
Functions seem to be multiplied instead of - 
being sloughed off as might have been 
expected; the forms of expression are dif- 
ferent and the stimuli to sympathetic re-— 
sponses multiply as the children’s experi- 
ence increases. 

John and George were twin boys of 
average intelligence; they were both very 
responsive to music; but John was particu- 
larly so. John was less strong, less aggres- 
sive and less socially responsive than his 
brother. He was seldom seen in the six- 
year-old scuffles his brother got into, but 
more often became absorbed in some imag- 
inative activity of his own which he carried 
through with unusual perseveration. 
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The Problem of Interpretation 
of Sympathetic Behavior 


I suspect that those who seriously ques- 
tion the existence of sympathy in young 
children are like those who look at the 
drawings and paintings of children the 
same age and say, “But that isn’t art.” Of 
course it is not art judged by adult stand- 
ards. It is relatively lacking in form; all 
or any concepts present appear in the 
most primitive stage. Yet in another sense 
it is art. Nuances of color, of rhythm, even 
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in the primitive lines and spots which do 
appear, are individual and infinitely vary- 
ing in balance, sensitivity, vigor and other 


4 qualities which at a mature level con- 


tribute to adult art. 


In much the same sense we cannot 
expect to find in young children the ma- 
ture integrated insight and understanding 
which is implied in adult sympathy. But 
also, in the same sense, the three- and four- 
year-old level of sympathy provides im- 
portant roots of subsequent mature devel- 
opment and needs the approval and re- 
sponse of adults just as much as does 
three- and four-year-old art. 


This does not mean that anxious over- 
protection, or sympathy which is really 
indirect domination, should be encouraged 
indiscriminately. It does mean that sturdy 
spontaneous efforts to help, protect, or 
comfort and offer expressions of tender- 
ness need more encouragement than they 
sometimes receive. 


Variations in Sympathy 
in Different Situations 

Among the groups studied and reported 
on in Social Behavior and Child Person- 
ality” were two groups of children many 
of whose parents were quiet academic 
people, and another group of day nursery 
children whose fathers were generally, at 
that time, out of work. The day nursery 
children were more openly, spontaneously 
affectionate, sympathetic, and loving than 
were the academic children. They were 
aggressive, too, and their family play in- 
cluded more spanking and hugging alike 
than did the play of the academic children. 

Since that time I have noted a few other 
evidences of such variations in behavior, 
in the reports of research. Middlewestern 
children observed by the Roffs® are 





5 Op. cit. 

*“An Analysis of the Variance of Conflict Behavior 
in Preschool Children.” By M. Roff and L. Roff. Child 
Development, 11:43-60, 1940. 
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less aggressive than these New York 
children. Margaret Mead’s reports of chil- 
dren in the South Seas show a great con- 
trast between relatively unaggressive Bali 
children for instance, and the more aggres- 
sive Latmul. These two groups are treated 
very differently by their parents. 

A more comprehensive study of our 
own culture might show that in those 
groups where the objective, fact-finding, 
critical attitude necessary to most contem- 
porary scientific study and academic work 
had become generalized to the whole per- 
sonality of parents and teachers, it inter- 
fered with qualities of warmth, insight 
and spontaneous sympathetic feelings 
toward children, and was thereby a major 
source of limitations in the development 
of these qualities in children. Testing this 
hypothesis might make a good Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, provided it did not defeat its pur- 
pose by reducing the researcher to the state 
of over-objectivity which he was studying. 

A broader form of this would be a study 
of the personalities of parents and teachers 
in institutions with different educational 
emphases and their relation to the person- 
alities of the children. Perhaps one reason 
why nineteenth century authoritarianism 
produced personalities like that of William 
James, Lincoln Steffens, and Jane Addams 
was that this authority, while unquestioned 
as authority, could also be benign, warm, 
affectionate and understanding. Similarly, 
“progressive” institutions do not always 
develop socially adaptable, understanding, 
sympathetically, insightful children when 
an over-objective progressivism has de- 
prived them of the experience which 
would foster these qualities. It might even 
be suggested that adults who, observing 
young children, find no sympathetic re- 
sponses in them, might look at those who 
handle the children to see whether the 
children receive any tenderness from the 
adults who guide them. 
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If “the child’s social conditioning begins at 
birth and is a continuous learning process,” 
do we not need to evaluate frequently the 
quality of that learning if we wish children 
to become increasingly effective citizens? 
Miss Baxter, coordinator of imstruction, 
Oakland Public Schools, California, and 
Rosalind Cassidy, Convenor School of Edu- 
cation, Mills College, California, point out 
the necessity for frequent evaluation, de- 
scribe some areas in which social learnings 
are particularly rich, and give an illustration 
of effective social learning as carried out in 
one school. 


IN A SOCIETY IN WHICH the unit 
of social action is the individual in his 
numerous group affiliations, it is essential 
that children early learn how to participate 
effectively in group activities. Inter-per- 
sonal relationships are the context out of 
which develop individuals’ prevailing 
social behavior tendencies. The satisfac- 
tions acquired through relationship with 
others are determining factors in personal 
sensitivity to others’ interests. Children 
need to have well-planned group experti- 
ences which will give them many oppor- 
tunities to practice cooperative behavior. 

Guidance of a child’s social learnings 
cannot be left to chance selection of 
worthwhile experiences. Sequential and 
articulated learning is as necessary in the 
acquisition of social skills as in any other 
aspect of learning. The socially-sensitive 
person not only conducts himself in a 
manner which contributes to the feelings 
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Guiding Secial Learning 


of security and well-being of his associates 


but knows how to make a definite effort — 


in this direction. He finds real satisfaction — 
in knowing that he possesses such social 
skills. Social maturity does not come about 
without direction and without guidance, 
Parents, directors of religious education, 
teachers, group work and recreation lead- 
ers have their respective parts to play in 
the social education of children of all ages. 


The child’s social conditioning begins at 
birth and is a continuous learning process. 
From a simple home environment involv- 
ing at the outset usually not more than 
two or three persons, school and out-of- 
school group participation lead children 
out into ever-broadening social experience. 
Without direction, the impact of person- 
alities may result in withdrawal tendencies, 
a dislike of participation, proclivities to 
dominate or to become overly aggressive. 
Alert and wise guidance should exert a 
positive influence in keeping the factors 
of the learning environment within chil- 
dren’s potential abilities. Only through 
meeting situations with confidence and 
security will inconsistent social behavior 
be avoided. 


Consider the Quality of Social Learning 


It is not a question of whether social 
learning will take place but rather of 
what kind the learning will be. Every child 
who lives a normal existence is thrown 
into personal relationship with others of 
his own age. He is constantly forming 
social habits. It is through practice in social 
situations that the individual becomes a 
socialized person. Too often parents, 
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teachers and group workers see the effects 
of the child’s contact with others without 
making a conscious and united effort to 
do something about it. It is the adult’s 
responsibility to see that play experience, 
enterprises within the school, and partici- 
pation in the Girl or Boy Scout, Camp Fire 
or 4-H Club do more than contribute to 
the personal skills of the individual. 
These skills are important but will give 
satisfaction only if appreciated by others 
and shared with them. Adults must help 
children to find ways of sharing. 

In our peace-time society, specialization 
of interests has come to predominate. 
The nursery school has almost completely 
coordinated its program with the home. 
Elementary and secondary schools have 
not always found it possible to establish 
adequate and effective contact with the 
parents. As the boy or girl has matured 
there has been increasingly less opportu- 
nity for the adults responsible for guid- 
ance to share observations and suggestions. 
Schools have held conferences with parents 
on occasions but all too often these have 
been because of some infraction of school 
regulation. Faculty conferences are held 
with considerable regularity but seldom are 
parents invited to attend. Only recently 
have parent-teacher interviews become a 
regular part of the school program beyond 
the early primary period. 

War conditions are bringing about a 
changed emphasis in personal relation- 
ships. People within the community are 
becoming acquainted. Common safety and 
necessary protection have caused barriers of 
isolation to dissolve. Adults in general are 
realizing that they have a broadened role 
to play. They are discovering themselves to 
be responsible not only for their own wel- 
fare but also for the total physical and 
emotional well-being of children. The 
reported part which teachers have assumed 
in the care of children in Great Britain 
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is not unlike the assumption of responsi- 
bility which has characterized the effort of 
this country during the past months. From 
Britain comes this item: 

Rather than introduce a new agency into 
school organization, it was clear that the local 
education authority should be responsible for 
feeding and aiding the homeless, if they were 
housed in schools. Teachers played an heroic 
part during the London bombing in staffing 
rest centers and shelters.’ 

Through relief and defense work, the 
American people too have been brought 
into a closer working relationship. All 
have been made aware of common prob- 
lems. Children’s needs have likewise be- 
come the concern of all rather than of 
thosa only who had natural or designated 
responsibility for their education. 

In this crisis, group activities are prov- 
ing their worth as morale building expe- 
riences. When recent war regulations inter- 
fered with the normal programs of young 
people, parents discovered a growing 
hyper-tension in their children’s behavior. 
Left at home while adults carried on the 
details of planning, the younger members 
of the family were made to feel a kind 
of dependence which was demoralizing. 
With home routines disrupted and with 
contacts with others of their own age in- 
terrupted, fear and insecurity resulted. It 
did not take long for parents to realize 
that the children needed to have their 
normal activities restored. Youth groups 
were urged not only to continue their pro- 
grams but to extend them if possible. 

The present period thus marks a time 
when all are learning that active partici- 
pation in group activities is therapeutic. 
Adults are breaking away from compart- 
mentalized interests and thinking of chil- 
dren as members of their society. Wisely 
they are funding undertakings which young 

1 Bulletins from Britain, British Information Serv- 


ices. R.C.A. 1. ew York City. Number 91, Week 
ending May 22, 1942. 
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people and children can perform which 
are more than mere busy work. The Boy 
and Girl Scout programs, the Camp Fire 
programs, the Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A. and 
various denominational group projects are 
examples of insightful planning on the 
part of adult leaders. The lives of children 
today are being made to have more pur- 
pose than has been true under less strenu- 
ous conditions. This is a period when the 
growing generation can learn the elements 
of effective, cooperative effort realistically. 


How One School Organized Its Resources 


The manner in which one school organ- 
ized its resources for war purposes is a 
significant example of the guidance of in- 
ter-personal relationships within several 
contributing groups as well as the guid- 
ance of groups which were involved in 
working together for a common com- 
pelling cause. In the community in which 
this particular school is located, the police 
force was inadequate to meet the demands 
thrust upon the community by war indus- 
tries. Mothers of children wishing to be 
of help and wanting to insure the chil- 
dren’s safety expressed their willingness to 
assume traffic patrol duties in the school 
vicinity. The shift in responsibility from 
police officers to mothers necessitated a 
change in the school schedule. At this 
point, the faculty and the office of super- 
intendent of schools were involved as well 
as the home schedules of the children. 


With foresight and understanding the 
principal of the school saw in this situa- 
tion an opportunity to have the children 
discover their own obligation for the time 
and energy the adults in the situation were 
expending in their behalf. Every teacher 
within the school was asked to have the 
children in her class consider this general 
school problem in whatever way made it 
most real to the children. For some time, 
class discussions and classroom procedures 
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centered in various proposals of how the — 
children might cooperate thereby repaying — 


the mothers for their traffic service and 
the faculty for changing the program. 


A school committee composed of room «| 


representatives finally was formed. This 


committee conferred with faculty repre- — 
sentatives and a few selected mothers to — 


discuss proposed support of traffic rules 
and regulations. Representatives reported 
back regularly to the classrooms. Assembly 
programs were held in which with serious- 
ness of purpose the children discussed the 
contribution which their mothers were 
making. Members of the superintendent's 
staff and police authorities were invited to 
the school by the children so that they 
might know how one school was accepting 
its war responsibilities. 

Naturally, the placing of mothers on a 
traffic squad could have been done without 
referral to the children. Classes might not 
have been involved in the matter in any 
way except to have received the announce- 
ment from the principal that children were 
to obey the new mother traffic officers. 
This would have been the direct method 
of making the change. Had this happened, 
the children would have had no feeling 
of gratitude for the contribution of the 
mothers; they would not have shared in 
the venture, and they would not have 
had the privilege of seeing their own 
cooperative behavior as part of a general 
war effort. In addition to sharing in a com- 
munity undertaking, the children learned 
to think their way through perplexing 
problems and to express opinions through 
representative procedure. 

Mothers and teachers in this situation 
learned much about the abilities of certain 
children. Several boys and girls who usu- 
ally had few ideas to offer blossomed into 
leadership on matters requiring a willing- 
mess to sacrifice personal convenience. 
These were children from the Dust Bowl. 
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They were from families who had experi- 
enced deprivations unknown to the other 
children. The ingenuity of these Dust 
Bow! children in meeting emergencies 
earned them the admiration of their class 
and schoolmates. They were given such 
recognition as they had not had before. 


Desirable Social Behavior Is Learned 


The reality of demands such as the 
above cannot be overlooked in the build- 
ing of inter-personal relationships. Chil- 
dren like adults must sense the integrity 
of purpose in an undertaking before they 
can be expected to respond naturally and 
wholeheartedly. All too often children’s 
tasks are not vital and real to them. Teach- 
ers, parents, and children are drawn to- 
gether now with a new reality by the 
exigencies of the emergency. The war 
situation presents an opportunity for chil- 
dren to share in the meeting of problems. 
They are being invited to participate 
actively in relation to their maturity. 
Schools are finding that children are less 
tense when assigned definite tasks to per- 
form during air raids. Purposeful action 
releases tension and is satisfying. 


Youth have responded courageously and 
unselfishly when taken into the confidence 
of their elders. Adult tenseness, secrecy 
and concealed fears make young people 
suspicious, fearful and “jittery.” A sharing 
of problems which are within their com- 
prehension gives them both understanding 
of what is involved and a feeling of being 
part of an important national program. 
This has been demonstrated over and over 
again since the outbreak of the war. Hav- 
ing children realize that they have their 
own part to play in the war effort has 
given them deserved recognition. The 
placing of high school youths on defense 
councils has given them status and released 
their energies for constructive accomplish- 
ment. It has been enlightening to adults 
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to hear youths’ point of view and to see 
them in action. 

Spontaneous social behavior does not 
emerge from a static, compartmentalized 
environment in which adults are adults, 
children are children, school is school and 
home is home. Obviously each agency has 
its function and age levels have their fields 
of experience. Fortunately, the war has 
brought home the lesson of interdepend- 
ence of people of all ages and of institu- 
tion upon institution. The community spirit 
is again appearing in block club organiza- 
tions and in growing cooperative planning 
for community stability and readiness for 
what may come. This is a time when chil- 
dren can learn by participation the inter- 
relatedness and worth of all individuals in 
a community. It is an excellent time to 
guide young people into a sharing of re- 
sponsibility. Children of all ages should be 
given tasks which they can perform for 
the good of all and which are comparable 
with their abilities and interests. They have 
excellent opportunities to learn through 
practice the elements of cooperative be- 
havior: an enthusiastic sharing of skills 
with its consequent feelings of worth and 
approval, a recognition of the contribution 
of others, a willingness to submerge self 
in the common good, and recognition of 
the fact that leadership is resident in the 
individual whose specific qualities make 
him most capable of performing particular 
responsibilities. 

Psychiatrists in Britain have reported 
that children’s behavior tends to follow 
the patterns exhibited by adults. Under 
war conditions the interdependence of in- 
dividuals is particularly conspicuous. The 
health, stability, perspective and social out- 
look of adults help to determine children’s 
sensitivity and social behavior. Adults’ atti- 
tudes toward each other and their expressed 
regard for each other under the stress of 
danger and uncertainty are making indel- 
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ible effects upon growing children’s impres- 
sions. Parents and teachers alike have a 
peculiar responsibility during this dra- 
matically significant time. 

Too, there is an additional obligation 
for every teacher and group leader in his 
own behavior with children. Autocratic 
methods have no place in a democratic 
environment. By virtue of greater experi- 
ence a leader should have the respect of 
children without demanding it. His guid- 
ance should be indirect but positive. Chil- 
dren need to learn the place of the expert 
in the group. If the adult does not qualify 
in this respect, he will fail to perform in 
his true capacity. His skilful guidance will 
be required in having children consciously 
seek and accept his greater wisdom. The 
accepted leader never has to impose but 


ACE. Annual Mesting .. . 


Dunc THIS WARTIME YEAR of 1942-43 no 
individual or organization is an entirely free 
t. Each one of us must consider our nation’s 
war effort and make no plans that will hamper it. 
At the 1942 A.C.E. Convention, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, was selected as the convention city for 
1943, but because it was impossible to foresee 
conditions as they might be a year later, definite 
plans were postponed. As the Association for 
Childhood Education moved forward, however, 
into a new school year, it became necessary to 
make some decision regarding this meeting. 
An inquiry directed to the Office of Defense 
Transportation brought the following letter: 


A number of organizations such as your own have 
considered it advisable either to postpone their annual 
meeting or to hold committee or officers’ meetings with 
the view to reducing the attendance to a point where 
there might be no difficulty in obtaining suitable travel 
accommodations. We believe such a decision is a wise 
one and one which is a definite contribution to the 
war effort. 

When your officers have had an opportunity to re- 
view your program we hope they may be able to formu- 
late a plan which will enable you to carry out the 
objectives of your organization without the necessity of 
burdening any carrier with an unusual amount of 
trafic at a time when the existing facilities may be 
limited 

With this information before them, the A.C.E. 
Executive Board adopted the following plan: 
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is sought because of his ability. In his own” 
relationship with younger minds, the " . 
leader is a vital force within the lez : 
environment. 

Democratic behavior has to be learned 
It will not be acquired by platitudes. Fol 
lowing experience, generalizations can be? 
made, but theories of conduct without 
practice are empty. Inter-personal relation, 
ships which have inherent in them the 
simplest elements of democratic behavio 
contribute to an environment in w 
individuals may give of their best. Every 
adult who has the privilege of helping to 
shape the environment in which child ‘ 
are learning is challenged by the tenor of 
the time and the responsibilities ahead to” 
lend his efforts to the close step-by-step | 
guidance of children’s social learning. 


Official Announcement 


That a 1943 convention “as usual,” in the proper | 
region, be deferred, with the understanding that when 
conditions permit, the next regular convention will be 
held in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

That a limited delegates’ assembly hold, in lieu of a 
convention, an annual meeting at a central point. 

That the following voting representatives be invited 





















to attend: one delegate from each Local Branch or 
State Association, national committee chairmen and 
members, life members. 

That past officers of the national Association also be 
invited for the benefit of their counsel. 

That all plans be kept extremely simple. 

That the A.C.E. Local Branch in the city where the 
meeting is held be asked to help with the necessary 
arrangements, with no expense to them. 

That the purposes of this annual meeting be: 

To confer on ways of meeting present problems 
involving teachers, children and the war. 

To consider post-war plans for children. 

To discover how the Association can function 
more effectively and aggressively. 

To carry on the business of the Association. 


BE SBRVEZS SSSTFRBSETBES NAAR 


M UCH YET REMAINS to be decided—the — 
type of program that will give this small working 


group the utmost in guidance as individuals and §{ 


as representatives of A.C. groups, the place of 
meeting, the details of organization. These 
cisions will be announced in later issues of 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, in the A.C.E. Branch 
Exchange, and where necessary, by direct mail to 
those entitled to attend this restricted meeting. 
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By GLADYS L. POTTER 


Social competence in the 
world we live in today de- 
mands efficient use of read- 
ing, writing and speaking. 
Mrs. Potter, supervisor of 
primary grades in the Long 
Beach, California, city 
schools, discusses what these 
cultural tools can contribute 
_ tothe development of social 
competence in children. 


Their Contributionte Social Competence 


FOR MANY WEEKS Manuel had been 
struggling with reading. Each day he 
brought his book to Miss Wright and sat 
close beside her as he read the simple 
sentences. Through the weeks that he had 
been in this school he had shared many 
common experiences with the group. His 
vocabulary had enlarged. His understand- 
ings had been enriched. 

One day Manuel read a whole page 
without asking Miss Wright for a single 
word. As the last word on the page was 
uttered and the full measure of his accom- 
plishment came over him, Manuel looked 
at the teacher in wide-eyed amazement 
and exclaimed reverently, “My God, 
teacher, I can read!” 

Manuel had grown in competence. He 
had convinced himself that he had ca- 
pacity for success with printed symbols. 
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He belonged to the enviable group of 
“those who can.” Manuel had found the 
key which would unlock the door to a 
variety of vicarious experiences. His many 
first-hand experiences had made the printed 
symbols meaningful. He could share in 
the experiences of others who had recorded 
for him, and those like him, the heritage 
of a culture. 

Words like coins are tokens of value. 
They represent meanings which society 
has given them. To know these meanings 
and so share in the heritage is a thing to 
be desired. The longing to be like other 
people is deep-seated in the desire to read, 
to write and to count. To be ostrasized 
because of lack of success with these tools 
brings frustrations, feelings of insecurity 
and maladjustments. 

If the center of the first grade program 
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is reading; if classmates, teachers, and par- 
ents put a premium on the early acquisi- 
tion of the ability to master the printed 
pages, children who are slow to acquire 
skill find their place a difficult one. Young 
children feel the pressure ‘of a culture in 
which reading skill is expected. We have 
all observed the eagerness of young readers 
to exhibit their newly acquired ability to 
meet the expectations of our society. “I can 
read that,” “I know what that says,” 
“That’s easy,” are exclamations frequently 
heard. Children who have felt their power 
over printed symbols not only have a 
sense of achievement, but they have a 
sense of sharing and belonging. Children 
who have had difficulty with reading often 
pretend to read books in order to impress 
others and to save face. They want to do 
what others are doing. 

If children are inducted into reading 
in a way that takes into account all that 
can be ascertained about ability, experi- 
ences, and degree of maturity, the first 
important step has been taken. When suf- 
ficient time has been given for them to 
develop to the point where reading success 
is probable, then if skill does not manifest 
itself, all possible efforts should be made 
to diagnose the difficulties in order that 
they may succeed to the extent of their 
abilities. This is important in order that 
feelings of incompetency will not be 
acquired. Very frequently more experiences 
are needed. Perhaps some physical defect 
is present. Perhaps association with printed 
symbols has brought about an emotional 
block. Success is important in order that 
a sense of belonging and faith in abilities 
may be established. 

The most important part of the reading 
process is the interpretation of the material 
read. To see behind the symbols is true 
reading. We read with what we know, 
with what we have seen and felt. When 
children through their reading find that 
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someone else has felt or behaved as they 
have, they feel a kinship with the author, 
They feel more like other people when © 





they sense the similarities in human be. 
havior. The interpretation phase of the 
reading program needs more emphasis — 
than it has been given. Competence in 
social adjustments, in understanding the © 
world, and in analysis of human motives — 
can be greatly increased through contacts” 
with books if interpretations are empha- 
sized and practiced as regular outcomes of* 
reading experiences. 

There are many possibilities inherent in 
reading for a child to round out and enrich 


ences cannot be minimized, but books have | 
the power to extend and deepen social sen- 
sitivity beyond first-hand contacts. No one 
individual can have direct knowledge ” 
about all of the wide range of possible 
social experiences. Reading provides an 
analysis of social and human experiences” 
too complex for one individual to observe 
at first hand. Thus new vistas, new points 
of view, and new understandings are pos- 
sible as a result of reading the recordings 
of others. 

Each child should have a carefully 
guided reading program in order that his 
individual needs may be met. Children 
will be able to understand better what is 
happening to them in our complex social 
structure as the depth, variety and scope 
of their first-hand contacts are supple- 
mented through reading. No two children 
will have exactly the same needs for en- 
richment. 

Probably the greatest power to stir feel- 
ings and to shape thinking next to life it ; 
self is reading. Too little careful planning 
of individual reading programs has gone 
on to realize the possibilities which read- 
ing has to perform this function. 

Children’s books were once largely 


his life. The importance of direct experi- 


dominated by morals to be pointed out. ; 
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This is no longer true. Most books for 
children today portray wholesome atti- 
tudes toward other people. They build 
sympathy, tolerance and goodwill toward 
the characters portrayed, toward workers 
and their services, and toward problems 
that are common to mankind. Reading 
can create images of life which influence 
our appraisal of what is right or wrong. 
Reading can contribute to the love of fun 
and adventure. 

Reading is definitely a socializing influ- 
ence in the school. Research has shown 
that poor readers are much more inclined 
to be inactive and solitary than are good 
readers." As children are allowed to tell 
or to read stories and to participate in dis- 
cussion with their classmates about their 
reading they become a part of the group. 
As they master the techniques of reading, 
satisfactions increase their feeling of com- 
petence to adjust to a culture which makes 
extensive demands upon individuals to 
read with comprehension and accuracy 
the records through which society com- 
municates. 


How Can Speech Contribute to Social 
Sensitivity and Competence? 


Oral language has a contribution to 
make to social sensitivity and competence, 
too. We observed a group of primary chil- 
dren discussing the problems following a 
work period. Amy had a problem to solve. 
She was standing before the group with a 
half-finished truck in her hand. 

“Boys and girls,” she began timidly. The boys 
and girls were quiet as Amy continued. “I can’t 
get the tank on my oil truck.” 

“Show your friends what your difficulty is,” 
said the teacher. 

Amy showed the children that the piece of 
awning pole which she was using for a tank on 
her truck would not stay in place. 

“You should move the pieces of wood you 





1An Inquiry into the Genesis of Poor Reading. By 
Chester C. Bennett. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 755. New York: wa College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1938. P. 93, 
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have on the sides closer together,” volunteered 
rie “These pieces,” he said, pointing to 
t 

“But they are nailed on,” objected Amy 

“You can take them off,” said Harry. 

“What are the pieces for?” asked the teacher. 

“They are .. .,” interrupted Harry. 

“Excuse me, Harry,” said the teacher, “let 
Amy tells us. She is building the oil truck.” 

“They are to hold the tank on the truck,” 
said Amy. 

“What is the answer to your problem, then?” 
asked the teacher. 

“I can take the two pieces on the sides off 
and put them up close to the oil tank,” said 
Am 


“Will you know how to go ahead tomorrow?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Oh, yes,” said Amy as she took her place 
in the group. 

Language had helped Amy to clarify 
her thinking. Ideas had been put into 
speech. In presenting her problem to her 
friends Amy felt that she was a participat- 
ing member of the group. She had some- 
think to talk about. It was an effort for 
timid Amy to stand at the focus of group 
attention. She had grown in confidence 
during this experience. Her voice had in- 
creased in strength as she talked. 

Harry on the other hand was aggressive 
and he had great difficulty in controlling 
his compulsions. He had ideas. He could 
express himself readily. He enjoyed being 
the focus of group attention. 

This situation provided an opportunity 
for growth in social behavior for two 
types of persons. Amy had increased her 
competence in oral expression and Harry 
had an opportunity to practice control. 

Language is first used by children to 
establish relationships. They want some- 
thing; they want to go somewhere; they 
are seeking the attention of others. Ability 
to handle language grows in a logical 
and continuous way as the needs of chil- 
dren increase. Too frequently language as 
it is taught in school is far removed from 
needs. It is removed from meaningful sit- 
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uations. There is no driving urge to com- 
municate if situations are artificial and 
planned to meet some adult conception of 
a future need of which the child has no 
conception. Success or failure in oral lan- 
guage is dependent upon*how fully we 
have lived, just as reading is. To improve, 
language experiences must be improved. 
All of us have seen a child who is usually 
reticent and uncommunicative become 
alive in his eagerness to share ideas and 
incidents which have vitality for him. 

Competence in communication by word 
of mouth meets many more needs than 
does competence in reading. To be able 
to speak with facility, to command the 
attention of a group or an individual is 
a source of power and engenders satisfac- 
tions which few other skills give us. To 
have an awareness of the feelings of 
others as you speak, to be sensitive to their 
reactions to your way of expressing your- 
self, to be able to convey your thoughts 
and ideas and problems and feelings to 
those with whom you associate in an effec- 
tive way is a competence of no mean 
worth. 

Language is imitative. We take on the 
speech patterns of those with whom we 
associate, we imitate the expressions and 
idioms of persons whom we long to be 
like. Popular phrases are contagious. Chil- 
drex speak the language of the crowd so 
that it is evident to all who hear them 
that they “belong.” 

The “social sense” of an individual is 
largely judged by his fitness to say the 
right thing at the right time, to put others 
at ease, to make his points without arous- 
ing undue antagonism, or to control speech 
when necessary. If the school can help 
children to acquire such competence a 
contribution has been made to their ability 
to adjust to the society in which they live. 

Wide and varied experiences should be 
planned in which problems vital and 
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meaningful to the child will provide the 
situations for oral expression. Many oppor- 
tunities for speaking as a part of living 
together will give the practice and assur- 
ance needed by all children. Out of a 
dynamic school program in which partici- 
pation in many group discussions is pos- 
sible will come facility with English, in- 
creasing confidence to speak before others, 
and the clarification of ideas. 


How Can Writing Contribute to 
Social Sensitivity and Competence? 

Those who have seen energy kindled and 
honest pride effected by creative effort with 
music or poetry or dance or well-delivered re- 
search have seen a new and stronger person 
quicken into being.” 

The simple unrestrainted written expres- 
sion of children produces this same effect. 
Writing is an experience in self-realization. 
When a child is able to put into writing 
the thoughts that well up within him he 
feels the deep delight of creation. 

Writing is concerned with feelings to 
which we are attempting to fit words. Per- 
haps the child wants his story to delight 
the crowd—make it laugh. Perhaps 
he has simple directions to give, or a 
sincere request or word of appreciation 
to express. In putting these things into 
written form he has conveyed a part of 
himself. As he wrote he was aware of the 
person or persons to whom he was writing. 
He was sensitive to their feelings and their 
place in the total situation. 

Children come slowly into writing. 
Acquisition of this cultural tool by which 
man has recorded his achievements is not 
an easy process. The tensions are apparent 
in expression, posture, and quality of pen- 
manship. Competence comes through 
many successful experiences in writing 
something that is needed and something 
that is to be shared. The ability to label 


2 They All Want to Write. By June Ferebee and oth- 
ers. Chicago: Bobbs-Merrill, 1939. P. 57. 
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a painting or a possession with his name 
may give the young child his first experi- 
ence in social recognition. A written word 
has indicated him as a person different 
from all others. Later he may have some- 
thing to record that his classmates may 
share. Power to do this grows slowly. The 
tools are difficult. 

If the attitude of the teacher is such 
that the contributions of each child are 
“just like him’”—not stilted in an effort 
to imitate an adult pattern—he develops 
individuality in his writing. His contribu- 
tion is unique because it is his in a vital 
sense. Through such experiences with 
written expression his sense of individual 
worth is enhanced. 

One teacher kept a “treasure box” into 
which the children were free to put written 
accounts of incidents they wanted to share 
with her. With a large number of children 
in the classroom there was not always 
time to have all children tell orally all of 
the things that they wanted to recount. 
Frequently this teacher with the permission 
of the writer read some of the accounts to 
the other children. She called attention to 
colorful or well-chosen words and to the 
interest the child had created by his way of 
expressing himself. “It sounded just like 
you, Robert. I enjoyed it.” “You made me 
know you had a good time,” or “I should 
like to have had that adventure,’ were 
comments which encouraged the authors. 
Approval helped to determine the paths 
to be followed in future attempts at written 
expression. Honest expression had been 


encouraged and through such experiences 
the children grew in power to indicate 
what they were and what they stood for. 


Most adults hate to write because they 
fear to expose themselves as they really 
are. Their incompetency with the tools 
which must function in writing has been 
too often the focus of attention rather 
than the ideas which they are attempting 
to express. If competence in written ex- 
pression is to be built, the ideas expressed 
must receive the major attention even 
though poor spelling or poor grammatical 
construction is evident. 

Competence and social sensitivity can 
be developed through the mastery of 
reading, writing, and speaking if the wise 
teacher is conscious of the possibilities in 
these so-called tool subjects. An atmosphere 
in which abilities to use these skills can 
develop without embarrassment and feel- 
ings of inferiority is essential. But develop 
them we should in order that the demands 
of a complex society upon individuals shall 
not find them wanting or frustrated. Read- 
ing and oral and written expression have 
come to the high place they hold in our 
culture because of the complexities implicit 
in that culture. Simple means of commu- 
nicating will no longer suffice. The ade- 
quacy of human beings living in this pres- 
ent world is dependent upon the power 
and insight they have into the full import 
of language as a means of establishing 
themselves as part and parcel of an intri- 
cate social structure. 


Jack Frost 


Jack Frost came in the night 
And painted our windows with silver bright. 
I think I saw God sitting there 
And he was saying a little prayer. 
—Written by six- and seven-year-olds 
Kinney School, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
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Courtesy Elizabeth Webster, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


By MURIEL CROSBY 


Media jor Developing Awareness 


“In the major problem of children’s devel- 
opment of social sensitivity the basic condi- 
tioning factor is the teacher herself,” says 
Miss Crosby, supervisor of the first and 
second grades of the public schools of the 
District of Columbia. She names the radio 
as one medium through which awareness of 
social issues is developed and suggests how 
the teacher may analyze her own effective- 
ness as a medium for developing awareness 
in children. 
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IN THE COMPLEXITY of today’s world, 
probably the greatest need we have as a 
people is the development of a social sen- 
sitivity based on an understanding of the 
forces which have changed or are changing 
our culture. An example of this common 
lack is cited in illustration. In little more 
than a hundred years the basis of Ameti- 
can life has changed from a simple, agra- 
rian economy to one that is highly complex 
and technical. From the self-sufficiency of 
the family of frontier days, our people 
have become more and more dependent 
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upon one another. This dependency has 
resulted chiefly from the shift in the 
source of income of the average family. 
When men depended upon the land to 
meet the needs of themselves and their 
children, the satisfaction of those needs 
could be determined almost entirely in 
proportion to the industry, effort, and 
ingenuity of the individual family. 

As our country developed, there was a 
change from an agrarian to an industrial 
economy in which man’s income no longer 
depended upon the soil and his own 
efforts. The ability to provide for his needs 
became conditioned by factors no longer 
under the control of the average individ- 
ual. Yet the attitude toward inability to 
support one’s self and one’s family, devel- 
oped during frontier days, has remained 
one of scorn and contempt. 

Thinking people, today, are becoming 
increasingly aware of major changes in 
our culture which have occurred in the 
past and which are occurring at the present 
time. They are concerned with the war 
and its effect upon our daily living. They 
recognize the dangers and problems in- 
herent in the world situation which we as 
a people must plan to avert or control 
and direct. What are the possible prob- 
lems of a post-war world? A prediction 
of major problems which may result from, 
or be accelerated during the present con- 
flict, and which may be controlled and 
directed if our people will develop an 
awareness of the need for action mow and 
in the immediate future, demands con- 
sideration of the following possibilities: 

A depletion of human resources, physical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual. 

A depression of world-wide scope, deeper and 
more penetrating than any yet experienced by 
modern peoples. 

An acceleration in the breaking down of 
frontiers, physical, economic, and social, which 


have separated the peoples of the world and 
kept them at war through the years. 
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These are some of the major problems 
facing the American people. To teachers, 
the roles they must play and the jobs they 
must do are a matter of great concern. 
Teachers of young children have unique 
problems to solve, but their greatest prob- 
lem is that which faces all educators: help- 
ing children to develop within themselves 
greater social sensitivity to the end that 
the equality of opportunity inherent in a 
democratic social order may more quickly 
become an achievement and not remain 
merely a democratic ideal. 


Radio—A Medium for Social Awareness 


In order to better meet the problems 
of a post-war era, teachers of young chil- 
dren should begin to examine now the 
issues which will play an ever larger part 
in the lives of today’s children. Not only 
must issues be examined; the media 
through which awareness of issues is devel- 
oped and pressures brought to play must 
be studied. Among the media of outstand- 
ing influence may be included the press, 
the motion picture, and the radio. Let us 
examine one of these in relation to the 
major problem of developing social sensi- 
tivity. 

Perhaps one of the most powerful of 
these media affecting young children is the 
radio. Many teachers sense the need for 
action in bringing about change in the 
functioning of this medium. We know that 
even our very young children (those under 
nine years of age) are spending a dispro- 
portionate amount of time listening to the 
radio. We know that most of the programs 
to which children listen at home are de- 
signed to give satisfaction to the great 
mass of average adults. We feel that pro- 
grams designed especially for young chil- 
dren are few and of questionable value. 

Let us raise this question: What are the 
opportunities in radio for the development 
of social sensitivity in young children? In 
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examining this question we must decide 
how social sensitivity in young children 
can be developed and how evidences of it 
are manifested. Social sensitivity in young 
children may be engendered by the oppor- 
tunities provided for the desirable develop- 
ment of (1) skill in group living, (2) 
efficient self-ditection, (3) ability in 
making decisions or choices, (4) accept- 
ance of responsibility, (5) attitudes of 
tolerance and open-mindedness, (6). skill 
in critical thinking. 

We all accept the fact that radio is a 
powerful force in shaping public opinion. 
We are also conscious of the fact that 
radio, like other media of expression and 
communication, is employed by pressure 
groups to achieve the immediate goals of 
the groups concerned. Therein lies the 
danger—but one that is mitigated or 
negated to the degree that the listening 
audience has developed skills which char- 
acterize real social sensitivity. That even 
very young children are susceptible to 
organized pressure via radio is demon- 
strated in a recent radio study of reactions 
and tastes of approximately six hundred 
six- and seven-year-olds and their parents 
where it was found that fifty-two per 
cent of the children requested parents to 
buy merchandise advertised on the radio 
and thirty-four per cent sent for prizes, 
rewards, and other inducements provided 
to stimulate interest in certain products.’ 
If these very young children have reached 
an age where they are susceptible to organ- 
ized pressure, does it not also follow that 
they are old enough to begin to receive 
training in analyzing this pressure and 
meeting it in a manner which reflects a 
knowledge of basic facts? 


To the teachers of young children con- 
cerned with the problem of radio and its 





1 Radio and Young Children. An unpublished study 
made by a en of greg A teachers in the public 
schools of e ct of lumbia, Department of 
Elementary School Instruction, 1941. 
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place in the development of children the 
following suggestions are presented for 
consideration: 


Study the programs to which your children are — 


listening. 


Determine in the light of recent scientific — 
study the contribution which you feel radio — 
should make in the total program of child devel- — 


opment. 


Attempt to bring about desired changes — 
through the cooperative efforts of the home, the — 


school, and the broadcasting systems. 


Determine the ways in which you as a teacher 
may furnish guidance of children in the devel- — 
opment of increasing abilities to select, dis- 


criminate, and appreciate desirable types of 
radio programs. 


Teaching Effectiveness and Social Sensitivity 

Teachers interested in this specific prob- 
lem and who seriously consider the sug- 
gestions made, will also realize that in the 
major problem of children’s development 
of social sensitivity, the basic conditioning 
factor is the teacher herself. There is little 
question that the lag existing between the 
social changes of the last decade and the 
comparatively minor changes in education 
is primarily due to that lack of social sen- 
sitivity which characterizes many phases of 
the educational scene — administration, 
organization, supervision, and _ teaching. 
The teacher tends to dismiss the problem 
by claiming inability to act because of rigid 
community or administrative restrictions. 
To some degree this is justifiable but it is 
also possible to achieve effectiveness 
within the framework of one’s limitations 
provided there is the necessary insight and 
the will to act. The truth of this statement 
is borne out by a study of major social 
reforms and developments which have 
been brought about not by a natural evo- 
lution but by the energy and drive of those 
whose insight and will to act turned seem- 
ingly insurmountable problems into spurs 
to achievement. 

Other than the psychological deterrent 
to the development of social sensitivity 
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inherent in the external conditions under 
which many teachers live, a second major 
deterrent is the frequent inability to see 
a relationship between the teaching of 
young children and a comprehensive 
knowledge of social and economic prob- 
lems. It is true, for instance, that in a com- 
munity faced with a problem of high inci- 
dence of venereal disease, a knowledge of 
this factor would have little direct signifi- 
cance to a six-year-old. It is equally true, 
however, that to his teacher, awareness of 
the problem and its implications would 
play an important part in shaping her 
action in planning a program of develop- 
ment of children in this specific com- 
munity. 

Perhaps an individual analysis by each 
teacher will clarify this problem of in- 
creased teaching effectiveness through see- 
ing the relationship between social sensi- 
tivity and the needs of young children. 
Answer these questions in terms of your 
work with the children whom you are at 
present teaching: 

The Community 

Do I know the social and economic 
status of the community in which I teach? 

Do I know what occupational opportu- 
nities are offered in this community for 
the parents of my children? 

Do I know what civic groups are func- 
tioning in this community? 

Do I know the objectives of these civic 
groups relative to community problems 
and issues? 

Am I contributing to the life of the 
community through active participation in 
one or more of these civic groups? 

Do I know what recreational opportu- 
nities are available for adults and chil- 
dren in this community? 

Do I see any potentialities in this com- 
munity for increasing occupational, recrea- 
tional, and health opportunities through 
community action? 
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The School 

Are my relations in the community 
conducive to establishing rapport between 
the school and community? 

Do I endeavor to participate in or initi- 
ate a school program which will be more 
adequate in meeting community needs? 

Do I contribute to an effort to make the 
school a center of community life? 

Do I contribute to the development of 
effective rapport among my colleagues in 
the profession? 

Do I practice a philosophy that makes 
the child—his maximum growth and de- 
velopment — the first concern of the 
school? 

The Child 

Have I studied each individual child in 
my class, utilizing objectively all available 
resources of the school, home, and com- 
munity? 

Do I know the parents of each of my 
children? 

Do I make the parents feel welcome in 
our classroom and encourage among them 
a feeling of “belonging” in the school? 

Have I visited the homes of my chil- 
dren? 

Do I know what my children do after 
school? 

Do I introduce my children to commu- 
nity facilities available to them during and 
after school hours? 

Do I confer and plan with other agencies 
in the community which are interested in 
my children? 

It is posited that to the degree that the 
teacher can answer these questions affirm- 
atively, she is developing social sensitivity. 
To the degree that the teacher is socially 
sensitive, the school is assuming its obliga- 
tions in participating in the creation of a 
culture worthy of the potentialities of our 
people. 
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By MARY REESE 


Toward More Effective Living 


“Brighten the corner where you are” is a 
good beginning philosophy, but the final 
stanza of this old song, “You in your small 
corner and I in mine,” breaks down com- 
pletely as a working philosophy for devel- 
oping effective living in our modern world. 
Miss Reese, teacher of primary children, 
public schools, Wilmette, Illinois, describes 
how social sensitivity can be developed 
through day-by-day living at school, and 
points out its contributions to effective liv- 
ing at any age. 


HOW DO WE BECOME socially sensi- 
tive? How can social sensitivity contribute 
to effective living? Isn’t it by each learning 
to live with himself and learning to adjust 
to others? Must we not realize that we are 
unlike? Instead of fighting against this fact 
let us learn to accept it. We can make each 
group, no matter how small, the best place 
for all to live. As groups grow and con- 
solidate, this ability of each member to 
adjust, to share, and to contribute will be 
a growing thing. 

An eight-year-old boy expressed this 
concept quite well when he said, “Ellen 
was sure awful when she first came but 
we are all getting so we can live pretty 
decent with her now.” Maybe what the 
world needs is to find ways of living 
“pretty decent” with each other. 

If schools are set up to serve their 
proper function each group of children and 
teachers will feel responsible not only for 
happy resourceful living within their own 
group but for better living for other indi- 
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viduals and groups as well. For this to 
happen two things are necessary: a flexible 
school environment and program which — 
permits children and teachers to be trans- | 
ferred easily and comfortably from one | 
group to another, and teachers who are | 
sensitive to the needs of all children in the — 
school and who are anxious and willing to | 


make the necessary adjustments. 


Our fourth group (nine-year-olds) ; 
made four such voluntary adjustments — 
last year. It was a homogenous and con- — 


genial group which could have lived a 


very happy and selfish year with no prob- — 
lems to upset the peaceful climate of 


their room. But it seemed wise to invite 
four children from other groups to join 


them. Each time the need of the child to © 


be invited was explained and the reasons 
for accepting him or her were discussed. 
First came Ned. His need for more chal- 
lenge and a chance to live with an older 
and more stable group was explained. 
After discussion of Ned’s problem and how 


they could help him the group invited him — 


to join them. The children made a special 
effort to ignore his bids for attention and 
included him in all of their activities. 

By November the group and the teacher 
were aware that Ben, a new boy in the 
third group, was having many problems 
of adjustment. He fought on the play- 
ground and in the halls, had temper tan- 
trums, swore and said he hated everybody. 
The teacher of the fourth group realized 
that Ben was having a difficult time ad- 
justing to a new school after a recent 
attack of infantile paralysis. She made 
friends with him outside school and after 
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he felt some security with her she talked 
over his problems with her group. She 
told the children about Ben’s illness, and 
they studied and discussed its effect on the 
human organism. They discovered that it 
took a long time for the sick nerves to 
become well. They understood that Ben’s 
bad days at school were due to the fact that 
he had not slept because of pain in his 
leg. They discussed the problems of enter- 
ing a new school, of making new friends, 
and of getting accustomed to new teachers. 
Several children who had had this experi- 
ence knew that it was a hard job for a 
well boy and must be much more difficult 
for a sick boy. 


Sometime after this understanding of 
Ben and his problems had been built up 
the group was able to see that many times 
it was almost impossible to gain status 
with your own age group, once you got 
off to a bad start. So they decided to invite 
Ben to live with them until he became 
stronger. Many stormy scenes and hectic 
days resulted but the nine-year-olds having 
accepted responsibility for him ignored his 
outbursts. It was not many weeks before 
Ben found security in the group. 


In January it seemed best that Helen, 
another third grader, should live in this 
group. Helen’s mother was the teacher 
of her group and the children readily saw 
the problems involved. They welcomed 
Helen and willingly adjusted table space 
to make her comfortable. 


Life, with the exception of Ben’s bad 
days, moved along in relative peace until 
March when a new ten-year-old girl en- 
tered our school. She had a severe thyroid 
deficiency, had only been in school for a 
part of one year, and had little experience 
in living with a group of children. After 
a survey of the various groups, Sally 
seemed best placed with the nine-year-olds. 
Again the children were consulted about 
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accepting a fourth new member. Several 
of them were neighbors of Sally and knew 
how difficult living with her would be, but 
they decided to accept the challenge. 

Sally spent many days screaming, pull- 
ing hair, and scribbling on their stories 
and pictures but because the children felt 
their job was to help her they took these 
annoyances in their stride. By the end of 
the year they had developed a real devo- 
tion to Sally, and were proud of their part 
in her improvement. 


The Need for Balance and Perspective 
in Children’s Social Contributions 

While the four children described here 
were made happier and their own groups 
were better adjusted without them, it was 
the children who voluntarily accepted the 
annoyances and responsibilities who bene- 
fited most. They learned the joy that comes 
from helping others and also through their 
interest in the new children, became more 
tolerant of the varied temperaments of 
members of their own group. 

It was jobs in personal relationships 
such as these that answered for this group 
the question, “How can we help in the 
war?” Very little time was spent in dis- 
cussing the war in terms of blood and 
bombings but much time and effort was 
spent in relating the quality of their 
everyday living to the war effort. It was 
acknowledged that death and destruction 
are hard to take but that we have wars 
because somewhere, somehow people have 
failed in their thinking and planning. Now 
men were willing to give their lives that 
we could have a better world and boys 
and girls must live the kind of lives that 
would make them worthy of living in this 
new and better world. By daily planning, 
by thinking through common problems, 
by accepting responsibilities and being 
appreciative of the contributions of each 
other they were becoming increasingly 
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able to assume larger jobs. This was their 
way of preserving that which the men in 
service were out to win for them. They 
often evaluated their day in terms of, 
“Were we the kind of people today who 
are worthy of the effort the soldiers are 
making for us?” 

Many opportunities for real service will 
be available for boys and girls this winter 
and elementary schools must be alert to 
them. In overcrowded primary classes chil- 
dren from ten to fourteen can be real 
helpers. Our ten- and eleven-year-olds 
have been most effective in storytelling, 
in reading to small groups, and in serving 
as secretaries to young children as they 
dictate real and imaginative experiences. 
Since men in the arts and crafts shops will 
be scarce, junior and senior high school 
boys can spend part of their time helping 
the younger children with craft work. Both 
age groups will profit from these contacts. 

If eighty percent of our nation is under- 
nourished and if conservation of food is 
a necessity, the upper elementary groups 
can make a useful study of the causes of 
malnutrition. Perhaps mothers who have 
taken nutrition courses can be the class 
leaders. The older girls can cook and serve 
simple, wholesome lunches to a nursery 
group or breakfast to children in their own 
school. Why wait until noon to serve a hot 
meal when many children have worked at 
low capacity all morning because of little 
or no breakfast? With fifty to sixty per 
cent of our local doctors busy elsewhere all 
efforts to improve health and eliminate 
preventable diseases will be a real contri- 
bution to the community. 

Too many times in the past, in our zeal 
to have the school function in the com- 
munity, we have encouraged children to 
undertake projects that were neither ap- 
propriate to their age nor a contribution 
to the community. Surely there is no need 
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this year for children to be concerned w 
problems about which they as individgl 
or groups can do little. 

Adults working with children will fee 
pressure from many sources and will tend 
to join the resultant mad rush to — 7 
them do things to help the war effort 4 
to make a showing in the communi 
Children can and should do their share 
in helping the government to salvage tin, 
rubber, and other materials; to conserve! 
food, clothing, and equipment; to save 


money, and to buy war stamps. But care’ 
must be taken that these activities do not. 
become so involved that still more signifi. 
cant, if more subtle, factors of effective: 
living are lost in the maze of these various’ 


campaigns. 

A good example of an effective com- 
munity undertaking within the capacity of 
the children who carried it out is The 
Horace Mann Good Neighborhood Club, 
The Kansas City Schools sponsored a series 
of anti-vandalism broadcasts over one of 


the local radio stations. The broadcasts 


were given by the students of the various 


schools and were scheduled as in-school’ 


broadcasts, thereby making it possible for 
all children in classrooms equipped with 


radios to listen to the programs. Horace’ 
Mann School was asked to produce one of 
the programs. How the sixth and seventh 


graders who assumed responsibility for the 


program carried it out is described below: 


Two or three periods were spent in discussing | 


ways in which the group might play a real part 
in the anti-vandalism campaign and what kind 


of radio program would tell what they were 


doing. A great many suggestions were made, but 
none of them met the groups’ approval until 
one sixth grade boy suggested a good neighbor 


club, and that the radio program be a play about 
a new boy who wanted to join the club. Another 
boy thought that the club should have a pledge; © 
still another said that letters should be written” 
to the people in the community, explaining — 


what the gocd neighbor club planned to do. 
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Every child was given an opportunity to write 
a play. These plays were read and the group 
chose a committee to prepare the final script. 
The script was finally approved and dramatized 
over station WHB. 

A questionnaire was sent to two hundred 
members of the community. One hundred fifty 
were returned. The club members tabulated the 
replies, and worked out percentages which the 
seventh grade used in making circle graphs of 
the results. The questionnaire and the letter 
which accompanied it read: 

Dear Neighbor: 

We, the pupils of Horace Mann School, are 
anxious for the boys and girls of our district to 
help protect and preserve the beauty of our 
community. In order to do this we have formed 
the Good Neighbor Club. We have prepared a 
questionnaire to ask your opinion as to what 
we might do for the protection of your prop- 
erty. It will help us a great deal if you will 
answer these questions. 

Yours truly, 
Horace Mann Good Neighbor Club. 


The Questionnaire 


1. Do children run through your yard? 

2. Do children damage your flowers? 

3. Do children injure your shrubs? 

4. Do children climb your fruit trees to pick 
fruit? 

5. Do children climb on your buildings and 
damage them? 

6. Do children climb your fences? 

7. Do children play too near your house? 

8. Do you have trouble with cats and dogs? 

9. Do children drop papers or trash on or 


near your property? 

10. Are Horace Mann children always polite? 

Follow-up activities included: (1) 
Speeches written by the children and given 
before the parent-teachers’ and fathers’ 
clubs. (2) A survey of the community to 
locate vacant property which might be use- 
ful for gardens. A community map was 
made showing the location of these lots. 
(3) A later survey to discover plots that 
might be made into summer playgrounds. 
A committee of children met with the 
president of the fathers’ club to see what 
might be done about these playgrounds. 
(4) Posters for Clean-up, Paint-up, Fix-up 
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week to display in stores throughout the 
community. (5) A good neighbor issue of 
the group’s newspaper, “The Horace Mann 
Flash.” The material was organized under 
“helping our school,” “helping our com- 
munity,” and “helping our country.” (6) 
Organization of several good neighborhood 
clubs. (7) Discussion with children in 
another school concerning the possibility 
of interesting the city in making a play- 
ground from a large piece of land which 
is so located that it might be used by the 
children of both districts. 

It is hoped that from this activity will 
develop a neighborhood civic council com- 
posed of representative members from the 
school and community. 

This community activity has especial 
merit because a real problem was evident; 
it was one in which children could take 
the initiative and do something about; and 
it involved the cooperation of all age 
groups as well as parents and other citizens. 
Its biggest value is that it can be a growing 
and continuing activity, keeping children 
usefully occupied during the troublesome 
months that are ahead. Older boys can 
take over the leadership in these neighbor- 
hood clubs and the newly organized com- 
munity playground. They can help with 
the crafts and direct games and exercises 
which will build strong bodies and also 
give release from emotional tension. 


Our government has issued a challenge 
to the schools to find effective ways of fit- 
ting into the new pattern of national life. 
From the immediate needs of the present 
crisis the school has an unusual opportu- 
nity to build a fine quality of living and 
serving together, to strengthen community 
solidarity, and to develop constructive 
leadership. Our boys and girls will wel- 
come the chance to be real helpers in 
such a war effort. Their social effectiveness 
will be assured. 
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FROM THE RESEARCH 
a DIVISION of the National 
pee etry Education Association 
to the War Effort comes a summary of the 
schools’ contribution to the war effort, based 
upon data collected at the end of the school 
year 1941-42. “Never before in’ any war period 
have the schools of the United States made the 
contribution that they are making today. 
Millions have been trained in school shops 
and classrooms to take their places in the war 
industries and in the armed forces. In dozens 
of ways teachers and students are devoting both 
school and nonschool hours to America’s victory 
effort. Not until after the war, and possibly not 
even then, will the full story be told of public 
education's part in the winning of the war,” 
states the introduction. Brief statements from 
the summary contain such facts as: 

“On the basis of the sampling reports it ap- 
pears that public school teachers have given 
20,000,000 school hours and 18,000,000 non- 
school hours to rationing and similar activities. 
The typical teacher (i.e., the average) gave a 
total of forty-one hours or the equivalent of one 
week of full-time employment. 

“$81,000,000 in war stamps and bonds have 
been sold through the public schools. 162,000 
tons of waste paper were collected in 1941-42 
by public elementary and secondary schools, and 
at least 168,800 acres of victory gardens were 
attributed directly to school activities.” 


; : SPONSORED BY THE 
National Institute Us OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
on Bacasion TION Wartime Commis- 
and the War sion the National Institute 
on Education and the War met in Washington, 
D. C., August 28-31. The purpose of the Insti- 
tute was to give three hundred fifty invited 
delegates from the forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia an overview of the war 
effort and what it needs from education. The 
delegates, in turn, will transmit to millions of 
teachers and students what they learned from 
federal officials. What the delegates said to 
government officials should help to shape fed- 
eral programs. 

Twenty-six problems were discussed in sym- 
posiums and general sessions. Federal officials 
who spoke at the general sessions included Lt. 
Gen. Brehon Somervell, Arthur S. Flemming, 
Wayne Coy, Claude R. Wickard, James M. 
Landis, William L. Batt, John Studebaker, Elmer 
Davis, and Leon Henderson. 


Public School 
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Across the 


Some of the problems considered in the sym- 


posiums of particular interest to teachers of — 


young children had to do with maintaining 
teaching staffs, obtaining trained people and 
facilities for extended school services to chil- 
dren whose parents are employed in the war 
effort, organizing state and local school systems 
for volunteer wartime services, helping to win 
the war through the educational activities of 
children, planning for evacuation and air-raids, 
maintaining health and physical fitness, inter- 
preting the international aspects of the war to 
children, understanding economic wartime 
issues, securing balance in the curriculum in 
relation to the various aspects of the govern- 
ment's wartime program, and financing educa- 
tion in the war period. 

A committee appointed at a joint meeting 
of the chief state school officers and the execu- 
tive secretaries of state teachers associations 
drafted a statement setting forth the urgency 
of more closely correlating the work of the 
schools to the war effort. Some of the points in- 
cluded: 


Curricular Programs to Provide For: (1) 
Teaching units giving increased emphasis on 
health both in the elementary and high schools. 
(2) Revised social study courses to give a 
knowledge of war aims and issues as well as 
actual experience in community undertakings. 
(3) Instruction that will give an appreciation 
of the implications of the global concept of 
the present war and post-war living. 


Extra-curricular Programs to Provide For: 
(1) School lunches giving special attention to 
providing proper nutrition for the child. (2) 
Student assembly programs designed to give 
children an appreciation of the fact that they 
have a definite part in the defense of the United 
States. (3) The contributions of such organiza- 
tions as Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, 4-H clubs, Junior Red Cross, and Future 
Farmers of America. (4) Student councils and 
similar organizations to give training to stu- 
dents in the American way of life through 
active participation. 
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Health Services to Provide For: (1) The cor- 
rection of physical deficiencies as early and as 
often as is necessary. (2) Physical fitness pro- 
grams designed to increase the vigor of youth. 


Community Service Programs to Provide For: 
(1) Promoting salvage drives, home assistance, 
farm labor, home gardens, and other commu- 
nity undertakings. (2) Cooperating with other 
community agencies in lessening juvenile de- 
linquency which increases as homes become 
broken or disrupted through army service, 
employment changes, or other causes. (3) Uti- 
lizing every occasion to give to parents an 
appreciation of how schools serve youth. (4) 
Developing a feeling of security by teachers 
and others in our ideals. (5) Cooperating with 
existing defense agencies. (6) Assistance and 
understanding in consumer buying. (7) Library 
facilities to make available materials and serv- 
ices that will enable people to make intelligent 
decisions on war and post-war issues. 

It is to be hoped that this Institute clarified for 
the educators who attended it their professional 
responsibilities to the boys and girls of America. 
It is hoped that to the federal government this 
Institute evidenced the seriousness with which 
educators take their jobs as guardians of Amer- 
ica’s youth and their desire to contribute intelli- 
gently and cooperatively to winning the war. 


: FROM THE COMMIS- 
This War SION on Teacher Educa- 
and the Teacher ion of the American Coun- 
cil on Education has come recently a statement, 
“The War and the Teacher.” Thousands of 
teachers are being called into war industries and 
the armed services. Authorities estimate that 
some nine to twelve million new workers will 
be needed within the next year or two by war 
industries, government employment, and the 
like. Studies indicate that teachers, especially 
women teachers in rural districts and small- 
town elementary schools, will be particularly 
susceptible to the call of this expansion. Many 
of them are young, without family responsibili- 
ties, and used to hard work. The patriotic 
appeal of “war work” may seem much more 
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urgent than the commonplace routine of the 
classroom. The Commission is not proposing 
that there is any simple solution to the problem, 
yet if the schools are not to be of their 
experienced personnel as they were in 1917-18, 
serious consideration must be given now in 
every community of the country to the questions 
that are raised in this statement. Quoted here 
are some of the questions: 


“What Should Teachers Do? The situation 
presents a challenge first of all to each indi- 
vidual teacher. To each it must be said: Do 
not lightly leave your post of present duty. Good 
teaching is desperately important in wartime, 
and for teaching you have been educated. The 
chances are overwhelming that you cannot be 
adequately replaced. If your government calls, 
you will, of course, respond. But unless you 
are called, or unless you are fully satisfied that 
you can serve more valuably elsewhere, serve 
where you are. 


“What Should School Officials Do? There is 
also a challenge to school officials, who are in 
positions of great influence. To them it must 
be said: Prove to the teachers that they are 
appreciated. Help them to understand fully the 
value of the services they are performing. See 
that all have opportunities to contribute to the 
war effort, outside as well as inside of their 
classrooms. Encourage imagination and resource- 
fulness. Aid those who are eager to improve 
their teaching. Give recognition to outstanding 
accomplishment. Set an example of democratic 
behavior. 


“Strengthen the schools’ relationships with 
the community. Encourage the teachers to re- 
spond to community needs in new ways. Help 
the people to understand what the teachers are 
doing. Show them its importance for war and 
peace. 

“What Should the People Do? Teachers and 
school officials cannot meet their challenge 
unaided by the people. They do not stand alone. 
What they can do depends upon the support 
given them. To the people, then, it must be 
said: Manifest your belief in the value of good 
teaching in wartime. Make the teachers under- 
stand that you appreciate their devotion. Give 
them your personal assistance whenever oppor- 
tunity arises. Support the schools wisely. Com- 
pare your teachers’ salaries with what they 
might earn in war industry. Consider whether 
it is just and reasonable to expect them to 
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absorb the full sacrifice of rejecting opportu- 
nities to double or treble their incomes. 

“Consider, indeed, whether it is not essential 
that mew state and federal funds should be 
sought to preserve good teaching. Must not sal- 
aries be adjusted in many communities if teach- 
ers are to be able, without undte personal sacri- 
fice, to serve where they can truly serve best? 
Must not young people have help if they are 
to complete more quickly a proper preparation 
for teaching? Must not instruction be freely 
provided for former teachers, called back to 
service, if they are quickly to attain a high level 
of competence in terms of the educational needs 
of today? 


“Now, in a great crisis of our civilization 
when the guidance of youth has become a mat- 
ter of supreme moment, teachers must rededicate 
themselves, and the people must reaffirm their 
appreciation and support.” 


HERE ARE TWO illustra- 
tions of how teachers 
helped children to adjust 


These Seemed 
to Help 


to war tragedies: 

A teacher in Texas reports that several small 
children in her group came to school one day, 
crying because they had heard that the English 
children had to spend days and even nights in 
bomb shelters underground. She said nothing 
about it at the time, but later in the day had 
the class read stories about miners in our own 
country. Of their own volition the children com- 
mented that if miners could work underground 
in our Own country, then it must not be so 
bad for the English children to stay in bomb 
shelters. No further concern was expressed by 
the group. 

The children in a second grade in a Minne- 
apolis school reported to their supervisor that 
one of the boys had just received word that his 
brother had been killed at Pearl Harbor. When 
she asked the teacher what she intended to do 
to relieve the children’s unhappiness, the 
teacher replied that she planned to read stories 
of naval heroes to the class. She hoped that 
through the stories the children would realize 
that other people had given their lives for their 
country and had been considered heroes, and 
that Jimmy's brother was a hero, too. In later 
visits to the class the supervisor felt that the 
stories had helped Jimmy and his classmates. 
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Meanings 


answers: 


“Be brave.” “Chance to go to your own 
church.” “Don’t waste nothing.” “Fighting for | 
justice and liberty.” “Fighting for Uncle Sam | 
is helping us win the war by us buying defense — 
stamps.” “Fighting for Uncle Sam. Uncle Sam ~ 
is our government.” “Fighting for our land so | 
it won't be took away.” “Fighting for peace © 
means to have a quiet land so we can live in © 
peace and be happy.” “If Hitler had gone to 
church and believed in Jesus we wouldn’t have — 


a war.” “Help our country win the war by 
saving tires, cars. Don’t tear our clothes.” 
Helen Reynolds, kindergarten-primary super- 


visor in Seattle, Washington, public schools, — 
reported in The Seattle Principal's Exchange | 
children’s ideas of what conservation means. © 


Here are some of their interpretations: 


Put rubbers and rain coats away properly so | 


they will not dry out. 
Practice safety to conserve lives. 


Learn to take care of little children to keep | 


them from possible dangers in case of air raids. 


Keep well, then the doctors can give help to | 


our soldiers. 


Conserve space in your home. If you have | 


an empty room, give someone who is homeless 
a chance to live in it. 

Save the rubber in tires by not asking Dad 
to drive you some place in the car when you 
could walk. 

Conserve your parents’ energy by doing all 
the chores you can at home. 

Save pencils made of vital war materials— 
oil, paint, rubber, and graphite. If each pupil 
in the U. S. should buy one less pencil each 
year, enough paint would be saved to cover 
from four to seven battleships, enough rubber 
to put tires on many heavy trucks, and enough 
oil to keep factory machinery running. 

Save work for others by not playing in “war” 
sandpits. 

Eat all your sandwich. It is wrong to waste 
even one bite. 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


ANTOINETTE LEROUX, © 
teacher of first grade in the © 
Sam Houston School, Galveston, Texas, was in- 
terested to know what meanings many of the 
phrases heard over the radio and read in the 
newspaper had for her six-year-olds. She asked © 
them, “On the radio and in the newspapers | © 
hear and read of ‘fighting for democracy.’ What — 
do you think that means?” With no further © 
comment from her, the children gave these © 
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Books... 


Editor, CLARA BELLE BAKER 


FOR TEACHERS 








EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Arthur 
Ll. Gates, Arthur Jersild, T. R. McConnell, and 
Robert C. Challman. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1942. Pp. 785. $3.00. 


FOREMOST AMONG THE PROBLEMS ccn- 
fronting the student of education today, whether 
he be teacher or pupil, is the problem of 
building for himself a working and workable 
psychological basis for action. So rapid has 
been the development in educational psychology 
in the past two decades that the student is left 
more or less in a state of confusion as he tries 
to rescue from the maze of baffling terminology, 
conflicting points of view, and new and changing 
theories, a few sound principles upon which 
to build a reasonable justification for action. 


To the students’ rescue, at last, has come a 
book which may serve as a guide for his think- 
ing. Educational Psychology has as one of its 
main purposes that of helping the student with 
an inquiring mind to look critically at not just 
one but many theories as he evolves the prin- 
ciples which will direct his own plan of 
action. Above all, it seems to this reader, the 
authors are endeavoring to make and to keep 
the student forever a “learner” whether he is 
acting in the capacity of teacher or pupil. 

To those who believe that the whole prob- 
lem of teaching would be simplified a hundred 
fold if “would be” teachers spent at least two 
thirds of their time observing the child in other 
than school situations where he sets his own 
goals and then drives toward their fulfillment, 
the introductory chapter and those immediately 
following will be a challenge. “Before you 
examine the relative values of systematic ap- 
proaches to education,” these authors seem to 
say, “let’s look at children. Let’s study them, 
observe their behavior, see how they develop, 
mature, grow. Let’s learn about them from 
them and then provide for education in keep- 
ing with their ways of growing and learning.” 

These authors, it is clear, would not leave 
learning to chance experience. They would 
point out that “by controlling motivation, by 
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aiding the learner to evaluate his trials, by 
applying rewards and punishments judiciously, 
by arranging the length and distribution of 
practice periods in optimum fashion, by assist- 
ing the learner to adopt a scheme of organiza- 
tion, by giving instruction concerning useful 
methods of procedure, and by other types of 
supervision, it is possible to guide the indi- 
vidual’s efforts toward successful results. More- 
over, by making the student aware of efficient 
methods of learning, one gives him the means 
of managing his learning independently.” 

The two chapters which discuss “Principles 
of Guidance” in learning should prove useful 
especially to the student who wishes to improve 
either his learning or teaching procedures. The 
section having to do with critical evaluation is 
especially pertinent for the teacher who tries 
to short cut learning, especially learning which 
involves reflective thinking, by introducing 
subject matter before the student has had the 
experience necessary to understand or to reason 
within that subject matter field. 

In this careful pooling of the findings of 
research and the expert opinion of men who 
in their own fields have demonstrated again 
and again their capacity for teaching and 
learning we have a practical guide for the stu- 
dent. Those who follow the directions for study 
as presented in the text will find that as they 
read they are developing habits of reflective 
thinking, that they are discovering ways of 
evaluating their own methods of attack on 
problems. There are numberless examples to 
illustrate principles which might be dupli- 
cated or paralleled in the experience of almost 
any student. Especially helpful are the questions 
at the close of each chapter which turn the stu- 
dent’s attention to a careful review of the ideas 
he has gained through his reading and a critical 
analysis of the conclusions drawn by the writers. 
The carefully selected bibliographies challenge 
the student to further study. If you call yourself 
a modernist or if you cling stubbornly to old 
practices you are challenged to evaluate your 
procedures in the light of the goals you are 
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seeking to attain. If the student of education 
comes to see learning as a process of setting up 
goals, of selecting and eliminating activities in 
the light of these goals, we may be sure he will 
not only improve his own learning but will set 
the stage for such learning for his pupils. 

The fact that the authors did not discuss 
more fully methods of appraisal other than tests 
is a little disappointing. In a field which so needs 
clarification and expansion it is too bad to leave 
the student with the idea that tests, though lim- 
ited, are the most important means of appraising 
learning. The student needs just such careful 
guidance in this field as he has received through 
his study of the nature of development and 
learning. A few suggestions are made but they 
are not developed to the extent that the major- 
ity of students will be challenged to try them 
out and to use their imaginations to develop 
new techniques. 

Only as we come to know and to under- 
stand ourselves are we capable of understanding 
and guiding others. So this very illuminating 
volume on Educational Psychology comes to a 
close by drawing the teacher’s attention to him- 
self. It seeks to make him constructively critical 
of his own behavior; it warns him of the danger 
of not accepting his own limitations and sug- 
gests a few helps for readjustment. To quote, 
“The teacher can improve his own mental health 
if he is able to understand himself, accept him- 
self largely as he is, and take an active part in 
directing his life rather than being content 
with responding to pressures."—Laura Hooper, 
Page Memorial School, Wellesley College. 


AMERICANS ALL: STUDIES IN INTER- 
CULTURAL EDUCATION. Sponsored by 
the Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction of the National Education 
Association, the National Council of Teachers 
of English, and the Society for Curriculum 
Study. Washington, D. C.: The National 
Education Association, 1942. Pp. x + 385. 
$2.00. 


“She's a wop. She's a wop,” chanted Dorothy 
as she danced a jig around Maria. Maria denied 
it tearfully, declaring, “I’m an American,” as 
she fled into the school building, followed by 
a crowd of children. 

How Maria was led to display with pride, at 
the Festival of Nations held in her school, her 
mother’s needlework and pottery and glass 
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brought from her mother’s homeland, while 1 
Dorothy showed the sampler she had brought — 
is only one of many interesting illustrations of — 


intercultural education given in Americans All. 


The first three chapters of the book set up a 
system of values derived both from our demo- 
cratic tradition and from the findings of anthro- 
pology, sociology, and psychology. These chap- 
ters lend meaning and significance to the spe- 


cific programs which are described later and — 
answer such questions as: What do we mean © 


by culture? What is democracy? What is the 
place of the American public school in regard 
to the function of culture building? 

The major part of the Yearbook, entitled 
“What Is Being Done,” devotes chapters IV 
through XXIII to descriptions of programs in 
action in the field of intercultural education. 
Delightful and refreshing reading are the de- 
scriptions of how teachers in the blighted areas 
of big cities awakened possibilities that lie dor- 
mant in children of foreign parentage and gave 
them appreciation of all that their countries 
have contributed and may contribute to their 
adopted land; how other teachers planned units 
to bring about cooperative interest on the part 
of Italians, Negroes, Jews, Irish, and Germans 
in New York; how a Danish program was 
carried out in a school at Askov, Minnesota; 
and how schools in all parts of the country 
have done effective work in this field. 


Chapter XXIII sums up the techniques used in 
developing intercultural programs. The impor- 
tance of group planning is emphasized, for iso- 
lated spurts of activity by individual teachers 
cannot lead to real accomplishment. 

The annotated bibliographies prepared for 
teachers, other workers, and elementary- and 
high-school pupils will be exceedingly helpful. 

The reviewer, one of those who have watched 
the growth of this topic as a part of the devel- 
opment of education for democracy, considers 
this publication the first important contribution 
on the development of intercultural relations. 
This interestingly written book gives help with 
one of the most critical problems now facing 
teachers, parents, and citizens. It should be read 
by parents as well as educators, for parents have 
much to do with influencing children’s attitudes 
toward other groups. Particularly valuable are 
chapters II, II, VII. XVI-XVIII, and XXIII. The 
influence of Americans All is certain to be far 
reaching —Grace E. Storm, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 
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Books... 


By MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


FOR CHILDREN 








This year’s Newbery Award for distinguished 
juvenile literature goes to Walter D. Edmonds 
for The Matchlock Gun. The Caldecott Award 
for outstanding illustrations is bestowed upon 
Robert McCloskey’s Make Way For Duck- 
lings (see review CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, 
March 1942). These awards will satisfy both 
children and adults who have been equally en- 
thusiastic about these books. 


THE MATCHLOCK GUN. By Walter D. 
Edmonds. Illustrated by Paul Lantz. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1941. Pp. 
50. $2.00. 


The Matchlock Gun is a superb story written 
by an experienced novelist with convincing 
realism and breath-taking suspense. Adults who 
liked Drums Along the Mohawk by Mtr. Ed- 
monds are going to enjoy reading aloud to 
some child this hair-raising historical tale. For 
the children themselves it represents a unique 
departure from the usual cozy, innocuous little 
tales of pioneer life to a forthright story of 
blood and terror that will send chills up their 
spines and give them a new respect for the 
people who survived these terrors so compe- 
tently and casually. 

The story concerns a mother and her two 
children who are left alone while the father 
is away trying to quell an Indian uprising. The 
second day the mother sees alarming signs of 
the Indians’ approach. She takes down the huge 
Matchlock gun, more like a cannon than a gun, 
props it on a table, loads it, gives her ten-year- 
old son a candle with which to fire it and 
makes him memorize directions and signals. 
Then she goes outside to watch. The savages 
come faster than she anticipates. She runs for 
the house and just has time to scream the signal 
to fire, when a tomahawk strikes her shoulder. 
Mercifully, the old gun does its duty and blows 
the enemy to death and flight. 

Lest this well-written story seem too forbid- 
ding, we hasten to add that the entire story and 
especially the opening pages are full of tender 
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details of affectionate family life that lend 
warmth to the entire story. The reader feels that 
once the danger is met and conquered this 
sturdy family will resume its busy way of life, 
knit together by even deeper bonds of love. 
A fine, stirring tale for children 9 to 12. 


THE TRUCK THAT FLEW. By Dudley Mor- 
ris. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1942. 
$1.50. 

Another Spring Book Festival Award goes to 
machinery at its gayest. Here is lively doggerel, 
wild, whizzing illustrations and a fantasy that 
leaps through space and lands you securely 
back in your own little bed. 

Children 4 to 7 will be fascinated with both 
the pictures and the text of this stirring dream. 
Why haven't we had trucks before! 


THE RUNAWAY BUNNY. By Margaret Wise 
Brown. Pictures by Clement Hurd. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. Unpaged. 
$1.50. : 

This collaboration of Miss Brown and Mr. 
Hurd is the best thing either of them has done. 
Miss Brown tells, in charming dialogue style, 
the story of a Bunny who warns his mother 
he is going to run away. j 

“If you run away,” said his mother, “I will 
run after you, for you are my little bunny.” 

“If you run after me,” said the little bunny, 
“I will become a trout in a trout stream and 
swim away from you.” 

“Then,” said his mother, “I will become a 
fisherman and fish for you.” 

So his mother always overtakes him until he 

cries out, “Shucks, I might just as well stay where 

I am and be your little bunny.” And so he did. 
The magic transformations are wonderfully 

caught by Mr. Hurd’s brush. Children will de- 

light in the rabbit tree, the rabbit sail boat, 
and all the others. Meanwhile, the word pattern 
goes like a song and mother rabbit's overtaking 

love is pleasantly reassuring. For children 4 to 7. 
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Editor, RUTH STREITZ © f 
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The Needs of Children 


THE CHILD SPEAKS. By Marion Irvin. Pro- 
gressive Education, May 1942, 19:237-241. 


“I need to experiment with things. To paint— 
to saw wood—to hammer nails . . . I need to 
work with colors and see what I can make 
them do . . . I need to get the feel of things— 
wood — stone — cloth — wet clay — plastics— 
metal—glass.” 

Not only a stimulating account, but one 
possessing a most unusual sensitivity to child 
needs. The story is divided into six parts: 
I. The Work I Need, II. The Workers I Need, 
Ill. The Teacher I Need, IV. The Teaching I 
Need, V. The School I Need, VI. The Country 
I Need. 


NO BLACKOUT FOR THE ARTS. By Irvin 
Edman. Recreation, August 1942, 36:265-266. 


“I need to experiment with things.” It is one 
thing to cut out luxuries and extravagances to 
be sure that there is no waste . . . But it is 
equally necessary to keep alive those things 
which we may allow to perish in our anxious 
efforts to save them, to keep fresh those activi- 
ties like music, literature and the fine arts 
without which civilian life would be profoundly 
dismalized and even demoralized. 

“It requires but a moment's reflection to see 
how dangerous it would be to black out the 
creative arts until the war is over.” Edman then 
refers to England’s experiences. So much hunger 
was there for music that when Myra Hess 
offered her services at lunch hour concerts in 
the empty spaces of the National Gallery there 
was an audience of mob proportions who came 
day after day. When exhibitions of paintings 
were impossible for a time in London, they 
sprang up in provincial towns that had never 
dreamed of them before. 

The arts, like fresh air and open country, are 
wonderful restorers of health, a sense of pro- 
portion, a sense of serenity. 
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WHAT DOES THE CHILD SEE? By Gladys . 
Risden, Educational Method, April 1942, : 


21:338-41. 


"I need to tell what I see and the way | see ‘ 


rag 

“I didn’t see much; did you?” 

“No, I'd like to go back and look at it again.” 

“So would I, but what’s the use? Teacher 
wouldn’t just let us look and see what we'd see. 
She’d want us to see what she saw and we're 
too little to see what she sees.” 

A study of this article opens the eyes of all 
sincere teachers. 


FOR OUR SOMEWHAT OLDER CHILDREN. 
By Howard Lane, Progressive Education, May 
1942, 19:251-255. 


"I need a Teacher who is a Person; all life 
must be her School.” What about the staff of 
this school, the adult companions for the chil- 
dren there? 

“Charley and his wife, Mary, live at the 
school. Charley can do the most wonderful 
things. He knows how to talk to birds and just 
when to plant seeis and trim the bushes. He 
helps us to learn to ride the pony and milk the 
goats. He can make kites fly and he can fix 
skates. He’s like your father only he’s here all 
day long. He is here when we need him. Mary 


can cook the grandest food. She knows what. 


youngsters like, and she doesn’t always say it’s 
good for them. She helps us do our work and 
sings with us and tells us stories when we work 
together. 

“Miss Jones shows us how to play our instru- 
ments and how to write our music when we 
play something really pretty and want to keep it. 
... Bill is just out of college. He is the most fun 
because he can explain where things come from 
and how things are made. He knows the names 
of all the trees and bugs and stars and rocks. 
We like to go on hikes with Bill. He makes us 
interested in things that usually we wouldn't 
notice at all.” 
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Bulletins 


Editor, ELIZABETH NETERER 


AND PAMPHLETS 








That Will Help a Teacher in the Classroom 


HELPING ELEMENTARY CHILDREN TO 
HEALTHFUL PRACTICES IN SCHOOL. 
Information Exchange on Education and Na- 
tional Defense Circular No. 191. Compiled 
by Julia L. Hahn. Washington, D. C: U. S. 
Office of Education, 1941. Pp. 16. Price not 
given. Mimeog. 

Brief descriptions of important health prac- 
tices and several accounts of all-school and all- 
community health undertakings designed to 
help teachers help children to practice good 
health in school and out. 


PRACTICING DEMOCRACY IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. Some Descriptions of 
Democratic Practices in Kindergarten and 
Grades One to Eight. Information Exchange 
on Education and Defense Circular No. 190. 
Compiled by Julia L. Hahn. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 1941. Pp. 
47. Price not given. Mimeog. 

Good reading for the teacher desirous of eval- 
uating her own planned procedures. 


CHILDREN AND YOU. By Eva Knox Evans. 
Washington, D. C.: Resettlement Division, 
Farm Security Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1942. Pp. 51. Price not 
given. Mimeog. 

Suggestions that help make the task of caring 
for young children in camps and communities 
fairly easy and help prove that children are fun. 
Practical for anyone who works with young 
children. 

YOUNG NUTRITIONISTS IN ACTION. 
Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series, Number 103. 
By Elsie Makee. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1942. Pp. 26. $.40. 

Description of experiences of fifth grade 
children in meeting the problem of school 
lunch. Offered as a stimulus to teachers wishing 
to do genuinely creative teaching. Excellent 
children’s bibliography included. 
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THE RED MAN. Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series, 
Number 105. Sylvia B. Nearman. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1942. Pp. 30. $.40. 
An experiment showing how a resourceful 

teacher aroused an ever-expanding interest in 
Indians, how she overcame lack of sufficient 
reading material, and how she devised in- 
triguing means of integrating other subjects 
in a functional manner with this . Devel- 
oped with seventh and eighth grade children 
but full of suggestions for teachers of other 
grades. An appendix outlines plans for a mu- 
seum trip and offers a bibliography. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FUNCTIONAL 
HANDWRITING. A Handbook on Teach- 
ing Writing. Prepared as a cooperative under- 
taking by a committee of teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators, published with the ap- 
proval of Thomas J. Durrell. Trenton, N. J.: 
The Department of Handwriting, New Jersey 
Education Association, 1941. Pp. 56. Price not 
given. 

A handy manual for teaching cursive and 
manuscript writing. It offers helpful suggestions, 
indicates desirable standards for each grade and 
gives illustrations of the function of handwrit- 
ing in other school subjects. 

PRICE LISTS OF INEXPENSIVE TEACHING 
MATERIALS. Compiléd by Hugh B. Wood. 
Curriculum Bulletin, April 1, 1942, No. 24, 
revised. Eugene: University Cooperative Store, 
University of Oregon. Pp. 6. $.25. Mimeog. 

A fine collection of lists of publications, with 
annotations or descriptions of free or inexpen- 
sive teaching materials. 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING MA- 
TERIALS. A Selected and Annotated List. 
Bulletin No. 79. By Martha Crigler. Nash- 
ville: Curriculum Laboratory, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1941. Pp. 176. 
$.70. Mimeog. 

A list of materials covering a wide range of 
subjects, valuable as a source of current authori- 
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books. Of interest to the many schools which 
have a limited appropriation for the purchase 
of reading material. 


That Will Help a Teacher Participate Intel- 
ligently in the W ar and in Reconstruction 
After the War 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN A DEMOC- 
RACY AT WAR. By Edward S. Evenden. 
Washington, D. C.: The Commission on 
Teacher Education, American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1942. Pp. 118. $.75. 


The part education must play in the war 
and in the critical period of postwar world- 
building. Importance of teachers’ roles in help- 
ing adults and children to attain understandings 
and attitudes to build for peace. Specific pro- 
posals for a program of teacher education for 
the United States during and after the war. 
UNITY THROUGH UNDERSTANDING. 

Intercultural Education Study Guide. By Ma- 

rion Edman. Washington, D. C.: Depart- 

ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction of the NEA, 1942. Pp. 50. $.25. 

A guide which makes one feel the impor- 
tance of intercultural education and which gives 
suggestions and criteria that make it possible to 
attack the problem with intelligence and con- 
fidence. For use with the yearbook, Americans 
All. (See review on page 85 of this issue. ) 


HOW TO READ THE NEWS. Education and 
National Defense Series Pamphlet No. 16. 
By Ruth Strang for U. S. Office of Education. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office (for sale by Superintendent of 
Documents). 1942. Pp. 27. $.15. 

The importance of thinking critically and 
reading effectively in the present crisis. Desir- 
able procedures in elementary and secondary 
schools that are conducive to better news-read- 
ing techniques. 

EDUCATION’S ROLE IN WAR AND IN 
RECONSTRUCTION. By Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. New York: the Associa- 
tion, 221 West 57th Street, 1942. Pp. 21. 
Price not given. 

Material to help school-communities support 
the national war effort by meeting the needs of 
individuals and groups in the community, by 
deepening an understanding of democracy and 
the democratic way of life and by cooperating 
with national and regional planning. 
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tative information not readily found in text- A WAR POLICY FOR AMERICAN : 
SCHOOLS. By Educational Policies Commis. © 


sion of the NEA and AASA. Washin 
D. C.: the Commission, 1942. Pp. 47. $.10, 


Importance of education during this critical 
period. Practical suggestions for adapting in. 


struction to the demands of the war situation. 


To Help Extend a Teacher's Horizon and e 


Serviceableness 


STUDYING THE INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL ~ 
CHILD. A Manual of Guidance. By Horace 
B. English and Victor Raimy. New York: — 
Henry Holt and Company, 1941. Pp. 131, — 


$.95. 


A concise guide to help teachers and prospec- — 
tive teachers attain an effective method for 


studying and understanding children. 


ENVIRONMENT AND EDUCATION. Hu- 
man Development Series, Volume I. By 
Ernest W. Burgess, W. Lloyd Warner, Franz 
Alexander, M.D., and Margaret Mead. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs published 
in conjunction with The School Review and 
The Elementary School Journal, March 1942, 
No. 54. Chicago: University of Chicago. Pp. 
66. $1.00. 


A symposium by recognized authorities in 
each field that shows the influence of urban 
environment, social status, personality and cul- 
tural factors upon the education of children. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES AND DEMOCRACY. By 
Margaret Fuller. The Booklist, July 15, 1941, 
37:563-580. Part II. Chicago: American 
Libraty Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue. $.25. 


A reading list to help reenforce understanding 
of the civil rights, freedoms and_ tolerances 
which are foundations of the democratic way of 
living and which every American must recog- 
nize as obligations as well as rights. 


TEACHER TENURE: ITS STATUS CRIT- 
ICALLY APPRAISED. By Committee on 
Tenure. Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States, 1942. 
Pp. 39. $.25. 


Summaries of state and local tenure pro- 
visions, and comments upon some trends. New 
laws and amendments included, bringing tenure 
situation up to date. Invaluable source material 
for anyone attempting to draft a tenure law. 
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The 1942 Yearbook 


The A.C. Yearbook will be mailed in Octo- 
ber to contributing members of the Association 
for Childhood Education and to presidents, sec- 
retaries and publications representatives of 
affliated Branches, as a part of membership 
service. Here is the story of the year’s work— 
minutes of business meetings at the 1942 con- 
vention, reports of the treasurer and Headquar- 
ters staff members, reports of national com- 
mittees, the list of A.C.E. Branches, a state- 
ment of finances, and much other enlightening 
information. Here also are the resolutions which 
represent the plan of action of the Association 
for 1942-43. 

Non-members, and members wanting extra 
copies, may purchase the Yearbook from A.C.E. 
Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Price, 25c. 


Call for A.C.E. Y earbooks 


The library of the U. S. Office of Education 
would like to complete its files by acquiring 
two copies of the A.CE. Yearbook for 1933. 
Anyone having a copy to dispose of is asked 
to send a postcard to A.C.E. Headquarters in 
Washington. 


Executive Board Meeting 


On November 6, 7 and 8, members of the 
A.C.E. Executive Board will gather in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for their regular midwinter meet- 
ing. Plans for the annual meeting (see page 
68) and other business and policy-making 
affairs of the Association will be discussed and 
decisions made. 


American Education Week 


The National Education Association has pre- 
pared for American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 8-14, manuals for kindergarten-primary, 
elementary, junior high, and high school ob- 
servance. The kindergarten-primary manual was 
prepared by a committee of twelve staff mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati, Ohio, public schools, 
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headed by John F. Locke, director of community 
relations. 

The manuals may be secured from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at a cost of 
25c each, with discounts on quantity orders. 


Constance Trueman MacLeod 


Constance Trueman MacLeod, a life member 
of the national Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, died on April 12, 1942, after a lifetime 
of service to children. A native of Pennsylvania, 
Miss MacLeod received her B.A. degree at Wil- 
son College, Chambersburg, and her M.A. 
from Columbia University in New York City. 
From her work as director of the kinder, 
in the Wyoming, Ohio, public schools she went 
to Ohio University School of Education in 1907 
to establish kindergartens and kindergarten 
training classes in Southeastern Ohio. She re- 
mained at Athens until her retirement in 1938. 

The Athens Branch of the Association for 
Childhood Education, which later became the 
Athens County Council for Childhood Educa- 
tion, was organized by Miss MacLeod in 1932. 
She was its first president and an active member 
until her retirement. Her life membership in 
the Association was the gift of this group. 

Of Miss MacLeod i work those who 
knew her intimately say, “Her humor; her readi- 
ness to laugh; her belief in her work—that it 
had a real value without which the world 
would be poorer; her optimistic creed—of think- 
ing only the best, of working only for the best, 
of expecting only the best; these are among the 
realities that come to our minds when we think 
of the friend whose work on earth was so faith- 
fully done.” 

Day Care of Children 

The appointment of Charles I. Schottland to 
head a section on day care of children of work- 
ing mothers, in the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, was announced in the 
September CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. Since that 
time a fund of $400,000 has been made avail- 
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Baio ane peer get a nemesis 






MOR-PLA 


INTERLOCKING, HOLLOW 


JUMBO-BLOX 


to your purchasing department. 








For Further Information Write to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414 Detroit, Mich. 











Teachers Praise It 
-Childnen Love Jt! 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER TEN 


In interesting and understandable language JACK 
AND JILL makes many subjects easy with stories, 
articles, games, poems, things to make and do. Dis- 
cover for yourself why thousands of teachers are 
using JACK AND JILL every day. 


1 YEAR $2.00—2 YEARS $3.00 
Bex 722 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 
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able to develop a program for this type of child 
care. The fund will be used for the securing of | 
personnel, for the stimulation and coordination ~ 
of state and local resources, and for the determi- ~ 
nation of additional need. The operating ™ 
agencies are the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, and the Children’s Bureau, U. $,_ 
Department of Labor. 7 


Funds for Services to Children 


According to arrangements recently com- © 
pleted, all Lanham project applications, formerly ~ 
known as Maintenance and Operation applica- ~ 
tions and now known as War Public Services | 
applications, pass through the office of the © 
Director of the WPA Division of Service Proj- | 
ects. This is the person in each state who will | 
te able to give full information concerning ~ 
plans, both for WPA services to children and © 
for those to be provided through the use of 
Lanham funds Requests for information should ~ 


be addressed .o your State Work Projects Ad- © 


ministration, for the attention of the Director 
of the Division of Service Projects. 

Under the Lanham Act, applications may be 
made for funds for services to children in de- 
fense areas. There is no limitation to the areas 
in which the WPA can carry on its activities. 


Legislative Opportunities 


Many candidates are hoping to be made mem- 
bers of Congress in the fall elections. How well 
informed are the candidates from your district 
on the needs of the children of our nation? 
Whar is their attitude toward Bill S. 1313 on 
Federal Aid to Education? (Information on 
this bill may be secured from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C.) 

Most of the state legislatures will be in session 
this year. Are the members of your state legis- 
lature familiar with the needs of the children 
of your state? What new or revised legislation 
needs to be introduced if the children of your 
state are to have adequate protection and edu- 
cation? 

In April 1942 the New York State Legislature 
saw to it that state aid for kindergartens was 
provided. This was the result of long years of 
persistent and wise effort on the part of many 
people. On the local, the state and the national 
level there is a new and widespread interest in 
the welfare of children. Be alert to the legislative 
opportunities of today on their behalf. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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si Now You Can Be Sure 
They're Absolutely, Pure 


AGP 
; ‘TIME was when you had to take your 
chances on the color materials that you 
For PURITY put into the hands of your students. Now 
the Certified Seal, assuring you of successful For QUALITY 
testing by eminent research authorities, safe- 
guards both you and your students. 










LOOK FOR the C.P. Seal and Old Faithful . . . on the package. Then you 
know you have Non-injurious Quality 


THE AMERICAN jf CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE SANDUSKY, OHIO 
@ ROCKEFELLER PLaza, New Yorx - 116 New MONTGOmERY ST, SAN Francisco - SANTA Fe BumoIne, DaLias 











MOLGATS TOYS 
speed child development 


Children learn faster when playing with Holgate Toys. 
Tests prove that scientific Holgate Toys speed develop- 
ment of coordination, dexterity, and size-color percep- 
tion. Each Holgate Toy meets the play needs of children 
at each different age. 

A group of colorful wooden Holgate Toys will be sent 
on loan to organizations or groups, for a limited exhibi- 
tion period. Data on educational toys is also available. 
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For Learning 


Via the “Play Way” 
JUDY PUZZLE INLAYS 


Used in hundreds of progressive schools to help 
develop discrimination of likeness and difference in 
form and color, to improve concentration and per- 
sistence of effort, and to give satisfaction in a task 
completed. 


TELL-ME-A-STORY TOYS 


Used to help promote oral expression, consecutive 
thinking, language development, and concentration 
on one activity. 


Write for prices and details to 


The JUDY Co. 


107 THIRD AVE. NORTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


IT’S FUN TO LEARN THE JUDY WAY! 


PATTY 
HILL 


ORIGINAL AND IMPROVED 
PRIMARY GRADE AND 


KINDERGARTEN 
FLOOR BLOCKS 


Hill Blocks are easily assembled and 
have no joints to be affected by at- 
mospheric changes. Plan now to in- 
vest budget surpluses in this unsur- 
passed equipment. If you haven’t 
already done so, write for descriptive 
catalog immediately. 


©. SCHOENHUT, INC. 
2046 Castor Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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Opportunities for Evacuees 


Approximately 100,000 people of Japanese | 
ancestry, both aliens and American citizens, 
have keen removed from Pacific Coast military — 
areas by order of the U. S. Army. The War — 
Relocation Authority is responsible for develop. — 
ing centers where these evacuees can suppom — 
themselves as far as possible. They will also be — 
given the opportunity, in agricultural areas, of — 
accepting offers of employment where their — 
labor is needed. Within each center they will be — 
encouraged to use their skills in community — 
organization, education, medical and hospital — 
services, community kitchens, and other services — 
needed in community life. 

More than one fourth of those involved in — 
this migration are second and third generation — 
children .under fifteen years of age, who are © 
American born citizens. Schools are being set up — 
in the centers and plans call for the inclusion 
of kindergartens and, in some instances, of 
nursery schools. 

Lester K. Ade, formerly of the U. S. Office 
of Education, is a staff member of the War 
Relocation Authority as Consultant on Educa- 
tion. 
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From England 


In the “News Letter” of the Nursery School 
Association of Great Britain for March 1942 
the Nursery Center Committee reports such 
projects as these: ) 

In May the Committee set on foot a scheme for 
making equipment and toys for wartime nurseries from 
bombed material. The greatest possible cooperation was 
given by the London Fire Service, and with the hel 
of .. . the two organizers appointed for this ool 
the scheme has been a triumphant success. Today over 
2000 firemen and women are working in every mo- 
ment of their leisure and already they have equipped 
or partially equipped 150 nurseries and have ood of 
toys for 50 more. 

Another piece of important work was the designing 
of the first prefabricated nursery . . . built at Guild- 
ford. The money to make this experiment possible was 
again given by the British War Relief Society of Amer- 
ica and the nursery was opened . . . on April 26, 1941. 
Six other nurseries of similar design have since been 
built in different parts of the country, the funds for 
which have been raised through devious channels by 
the Committee. All these nurseries have been an un- 
qualified success. They provide accommodation for fifty 
children between the ages of two and five. They have 
two sunny playrooms, cloak room and lavatory accom- 
modation, a staff room, and ample cupboard and 
shelves. Some of them have kitchens but mostly they 
have been built near a school so that meals may be pre- 
pared in the school canteen. ) 
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In keeping with our program of pub- 
lishing wholesome, well-written, char- 
acter-building fiction, we present three 
new books of interest to parent, teacher 
and child. These are all books upon 
which fathers and mothers can rely for 
the type of reading matter they wish 
their children to have. 


THE CATALYST by Trumbull Reed 


The popular author of the favorite “Bright 
Midnight” gives us another absorbing novel 
—this time painting a picture of the average 
young person’s doubts over science and re- 
ligion. Surrounding Alison Joyce, college 
graduate, and John Herbert, earnest young 
minister—is an unusually interesting group 
of people who combine to show the effect of 
real religion on average folks. 


For Young People.......... $2.00 





Outstanding Examples of 
WESTMINSTER “FICTION WITH A PURPOSE” 





THE COMPANY OWNS 
THE TOOLS. . . by Henry Vicar 


Capital and Labor—the question with which 
every American man woman (young or 
old) is concerned—is treated from a age 
common-sense viewpoint in this new 

of life on the assembly line. Full lof the wwe 
action and excitement of strikes 

meetings, yet tempered by good, hard-headed 


common sense. 


For Older Young People... .. $2.00 


BIG STORE . .. . by Donald Rose 


This fast-moving story, full of lively, happy 
people, takes you behind scenes into 
the world’s greatest trade mart—a New York 
department store. Chuck Martin, full of 
confidence, sets out to make over New York 
business — but finds a bumpy road — and 
learns the lesson of humility. A grand career 
story. 


For Young People........... $2.00 








THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 
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IT LOOKS LIKE A PARADE... 


THIS SWING TO USING WORDS 


An Enriched Spelling Program 
By Lillian E. Billington 










Already adopted in 8 states as well as thousands of cities, towns, and coun- 
ties, these books are rapidly becoming the most widely-used spelling series 
in America. 









The reasons for this nation-wide swing to USING WORDS are not hard 
to find. Teachers who use it know that this series is fundamentally different. 
They know that these books go straight to the heart of the spelling problem 
by developing real spelling power . . . the ability to understand, pronounce, 
and use words. 









Won't you act, now, to find out more about these truly remarkable books? 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 















FOX BLOX jf, = 
Patented | 
Educational Building Blocks 1) gyp 


for i 


Schoo!s—Churches—Homes 


PERS 

CHI 

Vic1 

Made from lightweight sani- i 
tary treated hardwood. 4 Boo 
Boo 

REs! 





No nails, bolts or rods . . . | 
simple interlocking corners. 2 
NEV 
Fox Blocks Company manufactures the THREE major groups of X 
educational and play blocks which have been tested and approved | é 


by the A.C.E. Committee on Equipment and Supplies. 
Floor blocks . . Hollow blocks . . Building blocks 





Order now while stock is available from: 


FOX BLOCKS Co., 164 W. 35th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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